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_ THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 
LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and 
NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, bein 
improvement upon SINGER’s CELEBRATED “ LETTER A” Fj 
SEWING MACHINE, OF WHICH OVER ONE HUNDRED | 
EIGHTY THOUSAND HAVE BEEN SOLD IN ALL P. 
OF THE WORLD. ‘ 
This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appeaq 
and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its consi 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the 
thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. 
furnished with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other no 
cessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of 
collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s clothing, caps, 
linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. ; 
Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out should not fail to see 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned SINGER SEWING MACH 


CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON] | 


BRANCH OFFICES—Liverroot, 30 Bold-street ; Mancuester, 103 Market-street; NewcasTLe, 6 No; 
berland-street ; NorrHampton, 13 Sheep-street ; GLasgow, 65 Buchanan-street ; DunpEE, 28 Reform-street ; 
69 Grafton-street; BeLtrast, 7 Donegal-street. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, | 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Forty years’ use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES) 
—_ has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of di 


ing composed only of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be harm] 
the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of human suffering; the most pleasant an 
nign in their operation ever offered to the world; and at the same time the most certain in searching ou 
root of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach of human means, 
medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same purpose, that is, to cleanse and purify the blood and fl 
They are named: No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. 

In boxes at 7$d., 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d,; family packets, 11s, each; also the Vegetable Ape 
Powders, 1s. 14d. per box. 

Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine Vendors. 

Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore the cause of all kinds of dis: 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. ! 


“PRIZE-MEDAL” GRINOLINES, “ GLOVE-FITTING” COR! 
Adapted to present Fashions, An entirely new princ 
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MARK. 
Sold by best Retailers everywhere. 
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‘BURNS, OATES, & COMPANY, | 
Publishers, English and Foreign Bookiellers, Stationers, Printselles, and, 
general Church Farnishers, | 
fe 17 PORTMAN STREET, W.; & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, EO,, LONDON, | 

Invite an inspection of their large Stock, comprising _  2Ee : i 


CHALICES, CIBORIUMS, MONSTRANCES, — | 


Candlesticks and Lamps, Thuribles, Processional Crosses, Pyxes, Holy-Oil Stocks, 
4 ruets, Holy-Water Vats, Vases (Metal and'China), 


ALTARS, 1 
abernacles, Lecterns, Altar-Desks, Ret Canopies, Sanctuary-Bells, Altar-Breads, Cutters and Irons, 


Wax-Candles, Incense, 


VESTMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Of Medieval and Roman Patterns ; Reales, Veils, Albs, Surplices, Dalmatics, Copes, Altar- Cloths, 
Antependiums, Banners. 
STATUES OF ALL SIZES, 


eluding the best productions of France and Germany, in every material, pe Gilt, or Coloured; Stations 
of the Cross; Crucifixes in Ivory, Gold, Silver, Bronze, W ood and Composition, 
Forming the greatest variety to be found in any House in the World, 


ROSARIES, MEDALS, CROSSES, 


In every kind of material ; also 


ENGRAVINGS, LITHOGRAPHS, 
Lace Prints, Sheets of Prints, First a and Confirmation Tickets, Picture Frames, and Mounts 
of every description, 
BREVIARIES, MISSALS, | 
Diurnals, Graduals, and Vesperals, in all sizes and every kind of binding. 
N.B. A Case received from the Continent weekly, 
Catalogues, &c., supplied on application, / 


Just published, ‘ 
| 


A MAGNIFICENT NEW WORK, 


THE LIVES AND TIMES OF THE ROMAN PONTIFFS, 
FROM ST. PETER TO PIUS IX. 


Translated from the French of CHEVALIER D’ARTAUD DE Monror. | 4 
Published with the approbation of the Most Rev. John McUloskey, D.D., Archbishop of New York. 


Two super-royal 8vo vols., Illustrated with 40 fine Steel Engrarings, got up expressly for the Work, | | 


. Cloth, 583.; Net for Cash, 48s 


This is the only Lives of the Popes by a Catholic author ever published in the The 
york has been got up at an expense of sixteen thousand dollars, and it is without exception the finest 
Natholic work printed in America. Every Catholic who can afford it should make it a poins to buy a copy 
bf this Work. 


All letters should be addressed to 


BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17 PORTMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LITURGICAL HYMNS FOR THE CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE YEAR, 


Selected from the Offices of the Catholic Church, 
And so Translated into English as to be adapted to Old and New Church Music, 
By FRANCIS TRAPPES, Catholic Priest. The Music edited by WILLIAM J, MAHER, §,J, 
“T will sing with the Spirit ; I will sing also with the understanding,”—1 Cor. xiv. 15, 
(N.B. In page 72, first line of the 5th stanza, read Guest, instead of Ghost.] 


- LONDON: R, BUTLER, 6 HAND COURT, HOLBORN; JOHN PHILP, 7 ORCHARD STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE. 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
TROYING POWDER, KILLS 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
FLEAS, 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
BLACK BEETLES. 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
MOTHS, and ALL OFFENSIVE INSECTS, 


Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d. each; or 1s, Packets, free by post, for 
12 Postage-stamps. Also in Bottles with Bel- 
lows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by THOMAS KEAT- 
ING, Cuemist, 79 ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD, LONDON, E.C. 


[HE “BROWN” FAMILY.—“ The morning after 

my arrival at the old Palace, I found myself so weak 
as to be obliged to lay myself down upon my bed on attempt. 
ing to unpack my trunks. In short, I was obliged to get 
Zenana, the slave who waited upon me, to do it, Previous 
to placing my body-linen in the chest of drawers, she laid it, 
upon the divan, from which I had only a few minutes before 
risen up, and when she went to remove it she found the whole 
completely crowded with a family of the ‘ Browns,’ who re- 
joice in the patronymic of bug. Not only were the pieces of 
linen the slave held in her hand, but the whole of the divan 
swarmed with them, Like most people, I have a most into- 
lerable aversion to all the members of that disgusting family, 
Fortunately I had taken the precaution to provide myself 
with several tin cases of ‘ Keat1na’s Insect PowpeEr,’ which 
I strewed upon the divan, and after having left it there for 4 
few moments I had the satisfaction to find that it so stupe- 
fied them, that Zenana was enabled to sweep them away in 
her dust-pan.”—Eztract from Emmeline Lott, Harem Life 
page 277, Volume Second, 3 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


4 Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA., 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, whick gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one —— per month will keep it in 
ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half bottles, 10s. 6d. i 
ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. 


estimonials from Artistes of the 


JOHN GOSNELL & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth ae os the 


teeth a 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co. have been appo' 


1-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to 
inted Perfumers to H. R. 


H. the Princess of Wales, 


Manufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Aconisine Pains.—It is gratifying to hear 


sufferers recount the ease they derived when first they applied this Ointment to their ulcers, sores, ot 


abscesses, with which they had been afflicted for years. Soon 


ter its application to a bad leg, or inflamma- 


tory ulcer, it restrains the excitement of blood-vessels and nerves, which at once brings coolness and comfort, 
and furthers the gradual deposits of healthy materials, to fill up the ravages caused by violence, debility, or 


disease, It expels all noxious matters, and heals all sores soundly. 


It gives ease to varicose veins, bad legs 


and swellings of the feet and joints, when the agony is almost unremitting, and the pain too much fora giant’s 


strength, 


Now ready, price 8s, cloth, or 9s, gilt edges, 
VOLUME VI. OF 


THE 


JANUARY TO JUNE 1867. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17 PORTMAN STREET; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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St. Joseph's 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY, 
From Ten to Six p.m. 


Cerms of Subscription : 


One Volume atatime . . . 0 O 8 per week. 


1 0 per month. 
10 6 yearly. 


” ” 


9 per week. 


8 
0 
2 6 per month. 
1 0 yearly. 


ALL THE NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
WORKS TAKEN IN. 


** This Library combines the advantages 
of an ordinary Circulating Library with that 
of offering to its Subscribers the use of a Col- 
lection of Foreign Catholic Works quite wn- 
equalled in extent and variety. The New 
FOREIGN CATALOGUE has lately been 
printed, and may be had on application. 
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FRENCH PUBLICATIONS 


SOLD BY 


EK. VATON, 
4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


VIES DES PERES DES DESERTS 
D'ORIENT, leur doctrine spirituelle et leur disci- 
line monastique. Nouvelle édition d’aprés le P. 
ICHEL-ANGE MARIN, avec introduction, notes et 
éclaircissements historiques, par M. E. 
6 beaux vols. in-80, ornés de 70 gravures, par M. 
Ceront. Prix 1/. 18s, 


SUMMA THEOLOGICA S. THOME 


AQUINATIS. Editio nova. Aucta indice sep- 
0 nempe Philosophorum, 9 vols. 18mo, Prix 
68. 


HISTOIRE GENERALE DE L’EGLISE 
depuis la Création jusqu’’ nos jours, Par Abbé 
J.-E. Darras, Vicaire-Général d’Ajaccio, Environ 
20 volumes in-80 de 600 pages, sur papier vélin sa- 
tiné. Prix 5s. levolume. Le neuf premiers volumes 
de cette publication sont en vente, 


DE THEOLOGICIS DOGMATIBUS LUDO- 
VICI THOMASSINI, Congregationis Oratorii Pres- 
byteri. Editio nova accurante iterumque anno- 
tante, P. E. Ecaue, sacre theologie in seminario 
Trecensi professore. 6 vols. in-40, & 2 cols,, papier 
vergé & la colle animale, Prix 4i. 


DE THEOLOGICIS DOGMATICIS OPUS 
DIONYSII PETAVII, Aurelianensis, e societate 
Jesu, nova editio notis ac dissertationibus Fran- 
cisci Antonii Zacharie ejusdem societatis illustrata, 
quibus accesserunt selecte note Adriani Leclerc 
aliorumque, necnon quedam recens editz, accurante 
iterumque annotante J.-B. Fourntars, Can. Al- 
biensi. 8 vols, grand in-80, & deux colonnes, re- 

roduisant les 7 tomes in-folio de l’édition du P. 
Zacharia, et terminés par une table générale des 
matitres. Papier vergé, & la colle animale, prix 
4l. Papier vélin satiné, prix 3/. 4s. 


JUS CANONICUM UNIVERSUM necnon 
tractatus de regulisjuris, auctore R. P. F. ANACLETO 
REIFFENSTUEL, Ord. min, 8. Francisci; juxta no- 
vissimam Romanam editionem fideliter recusum ; 
cui accedunt varie adnotationes a R. D, Vict. 
LETIER, pro quarumdam questionum uberiori eno- 
datione, attenta rerum conditione presenti digests 
et ad calcem cujusque voluminis rejecte. 6 vols. 
in-40, & deux colonnes, Papier vergé & la colle 
animale, prix 3/. 14s, 


THOMZ EX CHARMES THEOLOGIA 
UNIVERSA quoad partem dogmaticam adaucta 
annotationibus et edditionibus nec non tractatu de 
divina ac supernaturali revelatione quoad partem 
moralem ad sententias Ligorianas funditus reducta 
Opera J.-A. ALBRAND, Superioris Seminarii Paris- 
iensis missionum ad exteros, ad usum sacre theo- 
logie candidatorum. Secunda editio a Romanis cen- 
soribus approbata. 8 vols. format Charpentier.— 
Prix 2s, 10d. 


REIMPRESSION du grand et magnifique 
ouvrage “LA BIBLIOTHEQUE DES PREDI- 
CATEURS,” du R. P. Vincent Hovupry, de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. Environ 20 vols. grand 80, 

| at 63. 4 vols. sont parus. 

| ABBE FREPPEL.—Les Péres Apostoliques et 

leur Epoque. 1 vol. in-80, prix 5s. 

| ABBE FREPPEL.—Les Apologistes Chrétiens 

au sidcle : 

ler partie: St. Justin. 1 vol. in-80, prix 5s. 


2eme ,, Tatien, Hermias, &c. 1 vol. in-80, 
prix 
Beme ,, St. Irénée, 1 vol. in-80, prix 5s. 
ABBE FREPPEL.—Tertullien. 2 vols, in-80, 
prix 10s, 
ABBE FREPPEL.—St. Cyprien. 1 vol, in-80, 
prix 5s. 


ABBE FREPPEL,—Clement et Alexandrie, 
1 vol, in-80, prix 5s, 

DAURIGNAC.—Vie de Maximilien d’Este, 
Archiduc d’Autriche, grand-maitre de l’ordre Teu- 
tonique, d@’apres le R. P. Stra:crr, S.J. 1 vol. in-80, 
prix 5s, 

ABBE DUBOIS.—Histoire de l’Abbé de Ramé 
et de sa réforme, composée avec ses lettres, &c. &c. 
2 vols, in-80, prix 12s, 


ABBE MAYNARD,.—Histoire de St. Vincent 
de Paul, 4 vols. in-80, prix 11. 


ABBE MAYNARD.—Voltaire, sa Vie et ses 
CEuvres. Vol. I. 6s, 

VICTOR COUSIN.—Premiers essais de philo- 
sophie, (Cours de 1815.) Nouvelle édition. 1 vol. 
in-120, prix 3s. 

VICTOR COUSIN.— Philosophie sensualiste 
du a siécle. Nouvelle édition, 1 vol. in-120, 
prix 3s, 

VICTOR COUSIN.—Introduction a Vhistoire 
de a (Cours de 1828,) 1 vol. in-12o, 
prix 3s. 


_ VICTOR COUSIN.—Histoire générale de la 


lus anciens jus- 


Philosophie, depuis les ie les 
ouvelle édition, 1 vol. 


qu’t la fin du X VIIIe siécle. 
in-120, (Sous presse.) 
VICTOR COUSIN.—Philosophie de Locke. 
(Cours de 1830.) Nouvelle édition. 1 vol. in-120, 
prix 3s, 
VICTOR COUSIN.—Du Vrai, du Beau et du 
Bien. édition. 1 vol. in-12o0, prix 3s. 


VICTOR COUSIN.—Fragments philoso- 


phiques. 4 vols, in-12o, prix 12s, 


All Catholic Books and Reviews furnished with the least possible delay, and on 
the most reasonable terms. 
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CONTEMPORAIN. 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE. 
Nouvelle Série. —Huitidme Annee. 
XIIe VOLUME. 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 31 Mai 1867. 


1, Etudes sur le Mouvement Scientifique et Intel- 
jetuel pendant le dix-septitme sitcle — Newton, 

r Valson,—2. Le Papier Henneie en France et en 
brine, par Louis Lacroix.—3. Une Chrétienne (fin), 

r * * *_4, L’Exposition Universelle de 1867 et 
Progrés de I'Industrie (Deuxieme par A. 
Audiganne.—5. Société d’Economie Charitable—Pro- 
cs-verbal de la Séance du 11 Mars 1867. Discussion 
du projet de M. Beslay sur les Chambres de Travail ; 
G. de Liron d’Airoles, Recadtaicn,-Presio-cordal de la 
Séance du 25 Mars 1867; Suite de la Discussion du 
rojet de M. Beslay sur les Chambres de Travail; G. 
aguenault de Puchesse, Secrétaire.— 6. Massillon 
(suite), par Mme de Marcey.—7. Aux Petits Enfants 
—Poésie, par Marie Jenna.—8. Du Spiritualisme dans 
l’Art, par A. Rondelet.—9. Bulletin de Bibliographic 
—Les récentes publications populaires sur l’astro- 
nomie: Le Ciel, par M. Amédée Guillemin—Les Mer- 
veilles célestes, par M. Camille Flammarion—L’espace 
céleste, par M. Emmanuel Liais—Les Ciewx, par M. 
Alexandre Guillemin— Mois de Marie des méres chré- 
tiennes, par le R. P. Huguet—Archéolcgie populaire, 
M. l’Abbé Carriére—Notre-Dame des Eaux, par 
e R. P. M. Chéry—Lettres d'un vieux Laboureur, par 
M. G. Symphor Vaudoré—Neuvaine aux bienheureux 
Martyrs d Avignonet, par le R. P. Fr. André Pradel— 
L’ Eglise et ses ennemis, par M. T. Caltier—Un Lancier 
de vingt ans, par M. Théophile Duvelle—10. Chro- 
nique du Mois, par * * *, 
Paris: Librairie d’ADRIEN LE CLERE ET C*., Im- 
wg de N.S. P. le Pape et de l’Archeyéché de 
aris, Rue Cassette 29, pres Saint-Sulpice, 


REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE 


Paraissant le 10 de chaque Mois, 


Septiéme Année.—Tome Dia-huitieme. 
No, 141.—10 Juin 1867. 


Sommaire : 


1. L’Authenticité dela Vulgate, par P. Vercellone.— 
2. L’Amateur au Salon (1867), par Bathild Bouniol.— 
3. Tendances Actuelles, par Ernest Hello.—4, Deux 
Orphelines (suite et fin), par J.-M. Villefranche.— 5. 
L'Ecole de Tubingue et les Origines du Christianisme 
— article), = l'Abbé Thomas.—6, Du Régne 
umain, par L. Caron.—7. La nouvelle édition du 
Christ de la Tradition, par Mgr. Landriot, par B. 
Chauvelot.—8. Une Histoire Vraie, - Jean der. 
—9. L’Exposition Universelle de 1867 (suite), par 
Léopold Giraud.—10. Chronique Religieuse, par J. 
Chantrel.—11. De Choses et d’Autres, par E. Veuillot. 
—12, Bulletin Bibliographique, par A, Vaillant. 
Paris: Vicror Paume, Libraire - Editeur de la 
nouvelle édition des Acta Sanctorum des Bollandistes, 
Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain 25. 


ETUDES 


RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET 
LITTERAIRES, 


Par DEs PERES DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS. 


Nouvelle Série.— Tome Douzi¢me. 
Juin 1867,—Numéro 54. 


Sommaire : 


1. L’Education Homicide, autrefois et aujourd’hui, 
par P. Ch, Clair.—2. La Réforme du Clergé Russe: Le 
Synode (tin), par P. J. Gagarin.— 3. Lamennais: Etude: 
psychologique, par P. V. Mercier.—4. La Canonisation 
des Martyrs de Gorcum et le Protestantisme dans les 
Por par P. E. Marquigny.—5. M. Taine Critique 
et Ecrivain (fin) par P. E. Chauveau.—6, Biblio, eo 
Geéographie de Ptolémée, d’aprés les clichés de M. P. 
Séwastianoff, avec une introduction sur le Mont Athos, 
par M. V. Langlois, par P.J. Martinof—La Révolation 
et Empire, par M. le Vicomte de Meaux, P, A. 
Matignon—Iscrizioni delle Chiese e d’altri Paificii di 
Roma, pubblicate da Vincenzo Forcella, par M. H. 
Narducci—Critique des Tragédies de Racine et de 
Corneille par Voltaire, essai par M. Bonieux, par P. G. 
Longhaye.—7. Varia. L’Université de Louvain— 
A Sadowa—Bref du Saint-Pere aux éleves de Feld- 
kirck—Le Docteur Livingstone est-il mort ?— Ex- 
pédition de M. Le Saint dans d'Afrique équatoriale, 

Paris: au Bureau de la Revue, chez JoserH AL- 
BANEL, Libraire, Ruede Tournon 15; et chez AUGUSTE 
io Rue Cujas 7 (ancienne Rue des Gres-Sor- 

mne), 


REVUE GENERALE: 


RELIGION, POLITIQUE, 
HISTOIRE, ECONOMIE SOCIALE, 
LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS. 


5m Livraison, Mai 1867, 


La Question ouvritre, par Ed. agentes 
(Euvres inédites de Lammenais, par Ch. Woeste.— 
Les — et ses relations avec la Belgique, par Ph. 
Van haeghen.—Du Serment judiciaire au point 
de vue constitutionnel (8¢ article), Jules Domis.— 
L’Eglise et l’Empire Romain au IV¢ sitcle, par M. 
Albert de Broglie, de l’Académie Frangaise, par Léon 
de Monge.—Sainte Julienne et l’institution de la Féte- 
Dieu (1¢ article), par André le Pas.—La famille d’Al- 
vareda. (Nouvelle.) (Suite), Fernan Caballero,— 
Religieuse, d, Delevigne, —Som- 
maires des Revues Catholiques ¢trangéres. 

Bruxelles: Comptoir Universel d’Imprimere et de 
Librairie, Vicror Devaux et Ce., Rue Saint-Jean 26, 
Paris: C. DILLET, de Sevres 15, Bois- 
le-Duc: W. van Guticx, Libraire, 
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VISITORS 


THE SEA-SIDE, 
ef) Tourists and Travellers, 


And others, exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discoloration 
fly before its application, and give place to a healthful purity and delicacy of complexion. In cases 
of an or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 
per bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and a tendency to fall 
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Prospects of Catholic Charity. 


Wuar the heathen poet sung of Fame is quite as applicable to 
Christian Charity, 


“ Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.” 


The more active it is and the more it effects, the more it sees how 
much there is still to be done, how much really may be done, and 
how necessary it is to do much more in order not to undo what has 
been done. This is most eminently and most evidently the case in 
such circumstances as those in which the Catholic body finds itself in 
England, with a vast accumulation of demands upon its charity, and 
with only lately-acquired facilities of action. It is not long since we 
came out of the Catacombs and began to build churches and con- 
vents; and we are beset with a score of other equally pressing needs, 
each of which yields just so far to our efforts to remedy it as to 
encourage us to continue them, and is just obstinate enough to prove 
that they must be increased rather than abated. Or, if our labours 
in any department are crowned with success, some supplementary 
work is found to be demanded by that very success, We obtain 
chaplains for Catholic convicts, and we feel the more strongly that it 
would be monstrous to leave the far greater number of Catholic 
prisoners in borough and county gaols, the majority of whom are not 
guilty of any heavy offence, without the consolations of religion. 
For both classes of prisoners we find that the ministry of the priest 
in prison, which it took so much exertion and such hard fighting to 
procure, will lose more than half its fruit if we have not some 
charitable agency at work to watch over those who are discharged 
without the means of earning an honest livelihood. When we have 
succeeded in stopping the practice of sending Catholic boys and girls 
to Protestant reformatories and industrial schools, the law is hardly 
altered in our behalf before our own scanty provision is exhausted, 
and the magistrates are obliged, as before, to intrust our outcasts to 
Protestant hands, only with many expressions of regret that their own 
Church has no asylum ready to receive them, instead of, as before, 
as a matter of course, and without inquiry into their faith. We are 
fighting a still harder battle with Poor- Law Beards, and when we 
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have gained it—as even now, notwithstanding many defeats, signs 
are not wanting that we shall—and one thousand or twelve hundred 
of our poor children are given up to us with a provision for their 
maintenance on condition of housing them suitably, it will be a 
greater triumph to the enemies of our religion than they have yet 
had if we are not able to shelter more than a third of the number. 
Our visits to prisons show us further that a large number of our 
young who have escaped the fate of those in workhouses and Pro- 
testant reformatories have nevertheless grown up without any in- 
struction, or under the worse process of such a system as that of the 
St. Patrick's Benevolent Society, and so have, almost as a matter 
of course, swelled the ranks of that Catholic criminal population, the 
existence and extent of which, however exaggerated and unfair the 
reproaches based upon them may be, and generally are, we cannot 
but feel to be a disgrace and a scandal. When we institute in- 
quiries, we learn that in the diocese of Westminster alone there are 
at the very least seven thousand Catholic children, of the age at which 
they ought to be attending school, without Christian education. The 
promise of some considerable improvement in the condition of the 
hapless inmates of workhouse infirmaries makes us think the more 
of the state of the Catholic poor in general, and especially of those 
who are on the verge of destitution; and we ask ourselves, as an 
article in the last number of Zhe Month suggested, why we cannot 
do for our poor what the Jews have done for theirs. London and 
other large cities in England are probably the only places in the 
world, not ravaged by wars or famine, or in the hands of revo- 
lutionists, where Catholic widows may be starved to death, and 
Catholic families may be left to struggle through typhus fever on a 
shilling and a loaf of bread weekly. Irish cabins have often fur- 
nished a theme for horror and disgust to English travellers; but the 
worst cabin in Ireland is a palace in comparison of the lodging- 
houses in which hundreds of our poor are huddled together in some 
quarters of the metropolis. 

The Catholic population of Rome is about equal to that of Lon- 
don, and we could hardly find any contrast in the world greater than 
that between the state of the poor of the two bodies. In Rome a 
child without the?means of education, or a sick man untended, or any 
thing approaching to death by starvation, would be, as Juvenal says of 
a virtuous man in,Rome in his days, as great a portent as a boy with 
two heads, or livejfish in a cornfield. We are not so absurd as to 
draw any parallel between our capabilities in England, robbed as we 
are of our own churches and abbey lands and hospitals, and only 
beginning to recover from the effects of three centuries of perse- 
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cution, and the means of relief ready to the hand of the charitable in 

Rome from the bequests of previous generations. If in the course of 
4 a hundred years the Catholic poor of London are almost as well pro- 
vided for as the poor of Rome are at present, it will be the result of 

persevering exertion, and very great and continuous self-sacrifice. 

Yet it will be only acting up to the instincts of our faith, and re- 

turning to the original idea of Christianity, the tradition of which, 
although weakened, is not lost amongst us. The first Christian eS. 
community started under as great difficulties as our own, but it was Zs 
4 thoroughly penetrated with the conviction that every one was to bear | 
FE another’s burdens as well as his own; that one must not abound 

while another wanted, but that there must be a sort of equality; 
and that to see a brother in need, and not relieve that need, if 
possessing the means to do so, would be to exclude the charity of | 
God. Accordingly, all superfluous property, and much more, was 
laid at the feet of the Apostles, and a daily distribution was made to 
all the necessitous. As the Church spread itself through the world, 
each local community accepted and discharged the obligation of pro- 
viding for the temporal as well as the spiritual wants of its poorer 
members; and whenever, from some special visitation, any particular 
diocese was in danger of failing in this, it was a settled principle 
that, while it ought to ask and receive aid from other portions of the 
great Christian family which were less heavily pressed at the time,. 
its own less destitute members were bound to make unusual sacrifices; 
and that the splendour of divine worship must yield to the greater 
duty of providing for the poor, even to the degree of stripping 
churches of their ornaments, and selling the sacred vestments and 
vessels in order to feed and clothe Christ’s living images. In 
numberless homilies and episcopal charges, and in scores of decrees 
of councils, and not least in those of the struggling Anglo-Saxon 
Church, we find the traditions handed on and enforced, that each 
diocese must provide for its own poor; that each bishop ought to 
have a general supervision of the charitable works of his diocese; 
that it was laid on his conscience to take care, as far as possible, 
that none of his flock should be left destitute, and on the consciences 
of all his subjects who had any property, to give him the necessary 
means for. securing this; and that other objects, however precious 
and sacred, must be sacrificed to this paramount obligation. In 
obedience to these traditions, whenever and wherever faith has not 
decayed, the history of the Church shows us, on the one hand, cities 
and countries in a state of comparative peace, where, as in Rome 
now, and in England before the Reformation, according to the testi- 
mony of the Reformers themselves, absolute destitution either phy- 
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sical or spiritual is unknown; and, on the other hand, in times of 
scarcity or pestilence, such examples as those of St. Vincent de Paul 
raising 100,000/. for distribution in a few weeks; or of Leofric, the 
tenth Abbot of St. Alban’s, giving up his own darling wish and that 
of his predecessors, the construction of a magnificent church, and 
not only distributing all the riches that had been accumulated for 
that express purpose, but selling the valuable ornaments intended 
for the decoration of the church when built.* 

_ We spoke of Rome, not as conveying any reproach to ourselves 
in our different circumstances, but as affording, as we might expect 
it would, the best present development of the normal ideas of Chris- 
tian charity. It has been repeatedly plundered and devastated, and 
its material resources, with the important exception of the abundance 
of buildings devoted to religious and charitable purposes, are exceed- 
ingly small; yet the completeness and exuberance of its provision for 
the instruction and relief of the poor is such as to fill us with wonder 
every time that our attention is directed to it. We had intended to 
give some extracts from a lively and interesting little work of the 
Abbé Postel, lately published at Paris;t but it hardly admits of quo- 
tation except at a length inconsistent with our limits. We will only 
mention by way of specimen, that for the poor out of the 190,000 
inhabitants of Rome, besides all the orphanages and conservatories, 
besides the Roman College with 1300 students, where the poorest 
child may sit by the side of a young duke and pass with him, with- 
out paying a farthing, from the rudiments of grammar to the highest 
<lasses in philosophy and theology, and besides a free parish school 
in each parish, there are 380 day-schools for primary instruction at- 
tended by 8670 children ;—that there are nine different houses in 
which the poor or their children may make Spiritual Retreats ;—that 
there are twenty-one hospitals, in one of which, that of Santo Spirito, 
there are 1000 beds always ready and rather more than half of them 
occupied, 169 nurses and attendants, and twelve priests always on 
the spot, and the annual mortality only eight per cent ;—that there 
are at least thirty-three different confraternities for the one work of 
providing marriage portions for young women ;—and that, besides the 
Confraternities of St. Vincent de Paul in every parish and the numer- 
ous other charitable associations, the Commissione dei Sussidi, pre- 
sided over by a Cardinal, carefully watches over the poor in all parts 
of Rome, which is divided for the purpose into twelve regioni, each 


* See Lingard’s History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, i. 


p. 271. 
t+ Rome dans sa vie intellectuelle, dans sa vie charitable, dans ses in- 
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with its own president and a body of male and female visitors, and 
does very much the same sort of work, and in quite as effective a 
manner as the Jewish Board of Guardians described in our last num- 
ber, and furnishes to us in London a still better example to copy- 
Of course, the blind, the deaf and dumb, lunatics, prisoners of all 
classes, foundlings, fallen women, the agonising, the dead, catechu- 
mens, and various other special classes have all asylums and con- 
fraternities specially assigned for their relief. The beggars, in whom 
Protestant tourists find so delicious a scandal, do not amount to more 
than 300, and are not strictly speaking destitute; lodging and food 
are secured to them in religious houses, aud the faithful are glad to 
supply their other wants by alms. Abbé Postel may well ask 
whether, if begging were allowed in Paris, and we might ask the 
same of London, the proportion of mendicants to the whole popula- 
tion would not be vastly greater. Is it not greater even now, in spite 
of the daily committals to prison of those who are driven to beg? 

Little, however, as the Catholic body in England has as yet done- 
in comparison with what remains to be done towards providing for 
the wants of its poor, and immense as the contrast is between the 
Catholic works of charity in England and in Rome, we see no 
ground for despondency, and much for hope that we shall continue 
to advance and at an accelerated pace. If our success is very little 
in comparison with our necds, it is by no means little in comparison 
either with our position a few years ago, or with the exertions that 
we have hitherto made. What have we set our hands to, even with 
less than all our might, that has not either succeeded or given us at. 
least sure signs of ultimate success? But we must avoid slipping 
into what looks like exhortation, when our design in this paper was 
the humbler work of chronicling a few encouraging events which 
have occurred and documents which have appeared, since we spoke 
of Catholic prospects before the opening of the present session, 

After the passing of Mr. Hardy’s important bill for the improve- 
ment of workhouses, in the benefits of which, if it is honestly carried 
into execution, the Catholic poor will have a considerable share, the 
Reform Bill and the Compound Householder stepped in to defeat 
our hopes of any other legislation in our behalf for the rest of the 
year. But there have been several incidental debates in which the 
claims of Catholics have been discussed, and the change of tone and 
feeling in both Houses for the better has been very observable, and 
promises well for the future. When the leaders of both parties 
speak respectfully of our demands and acknowledge the fairness of 
most of them, and when those who were active in passing the last 
penal statute against us rise one after another either to express their 
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alteration of sentiments, or to declare that they voted for persecution 
against their own convictions, we can hardly doubt that in the course 
of a few sessions, if we are true to ourselves, we shall obtain what we 
have a right to ask. 

The same sort of change of temper was manifest in a humbler 
but not unimportant assembly, when the Middlesex magistrates met 
at length, in the course of the month of May, to decide whether 
the Catholic prisoners under their management should be permitted 
to have Mass. The usual exhibitions were indeed gone through, in 
the way of pulling out any number of yards of tall talk about the sun 
of England’s glory setting, and so on; but there was almost total 
abstinence from blasphemous and bitter expressions ; and the proposal 
was actually negatived by a majority of only one. “There was one 
Catholic magistrate, unfortunately, away from his post, and at least 
one other voter absent who was known to be favourably inclined; so 
that before very long we may reasonably hope to see this great im- 
provement in the position of a large number of our unfortunate 
brethren effected, and a great blow given to their perversion. We 
may notice also that one of the most important of the borough 
prisons—that of Birmingham—has lately been added to the number 
of those in which a Catholic Chaplain is admitted, and fair play 
observed towards him. 

The “ First Report of Eagle House Refuge for Catholic Female 
Prisoners,” the only place of shelter in England for Catholic con- 
victs, has been lately issued, and is a very encouraging document. 
There were a variety of circumstances, such as the unfinished state 
of the buildings, the coming and going of workmen, the want of a 
sufficiency of hard work before the laundries were completed, and 
especially the shortness of the time to remain and the more frequent 
changes, on account of. the fact that most of the first comers were 
near the expiration of their sentences, which made the first year of 
this experiment peculiarly hazardous. Yet the Religious who have 
devoted themselves to the care of these poor women are able to re- 
port that of 46 received between March 10th, 1866, and the same 
day in this year, 5 have emigrated to America, 4 of whom found 
shelter in houses of the same Order in Montreal and Philadelphia, 8 
have obtained respectable situations, 28 who are with their families 
are known to be doing well, 2 are dead, and only 3 have got into 
trouble. Prison records would tell a very different tale of any other 
list of 46 discharged prisoners. One who had been living in sin 
before her imprisonment has been married, and her child, who was 
born in prison, has been provided for in a Catholic orphanage. 
“The respect of these prisoners for the religious habit is,” we are 
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assured, “ really touching, and their readiness, after a little while, to 
open their hearts to receive the suggestions of the nuns, whom they 
venerate, produces a practical effect that the fear of the dark cell has 
failed to do.” The victories over themselves which some have gained, 
whose prison histories had been a series of “‘smashings” and “tear- 
ing-ups,” are doubtless more glorious to the eyes of angels than those 
of Alma or Sadowa. They themselves have said with amazement, 
“Tf any one had told me in prison that I should have borne that 
quietly, what should I have thought?” When the debt of 600/., still 
remaining for the first expenses, is paid off, this good work will be 
quite, or very nearly, self-supporting; and if Christian charity will 
overcome the repugnance which many persons feel to take into 
service those who were once in prison, the admirable training that 
they will have received will secure a readiness to retain them. 

We are thankful also to see that something is to be done for the 
Catholics who are turned out penniless from the magistrates’ prisons 
in London. Very many of these are sent to prison for the offence of 
begging, and after a month’s low diet and solitary confinement are 
discharged, with the alternatives before them of breaking the law 
again either by begging or by stealing. It is not to be wondered at 
that previously honest women often choose the latter. A beginning 
has been made by raising funds, by means of a public concert, in aid 
of the Catholics discharged from the House of Correction in Tothill 
Fields; and we hope that this attempt may lead to a Prisoners’ Aid 
Association in behalf of the Catholics discharged from all the London 
prisons, many of whom are guilty of no crime but poverty, and many 
more have been urged to crime by, poverty. 

The most important of the documents to which we wished to refer 
is the First Report of the “ Westminster Diocesan Fund for Poor 
Children,” established last year by the Archbishop. It is most 
cheering—not only from the actual results which it records, but for 
the hopes which it suggests of far greater progress hereafter—and 
most instructive, both as to the superiority of combined and sys- 
tematic activity under authority over individual efforts, and as to the 
urgent necessity of increasing our exertions in order not to lose what 
we have already gained. The appeals of his Grace in June 1866 
have been already answered by donations and subscriptions to the 
amount of 7,835/., of which 2,670/. has been invested to form a per- 
manent fund, and about 3,600/. has been spent on Reformatory, 
Industrial, and Workhouse Schools, the support of children rescued 
from Poor-Law Guardians, the opening or the improvement of Mis- 
sion Schools, the expenses of inspection, and an attempt to prevent, 
by subsidies to pupil-teachers, the catastrophe with which we have 
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been lately threatened of the cessation of candidates for our train- 
ing-schools, and the consequent loss of all our share in the Govern- 
ment grants in aid of education. Among the results of ten months’ 
work of the managers of the Fund and others labouring with them 
are,—the opening of a large house at Walthamstow, certified for the 
reception of Catholic girls from workhouses, for whom the diocese 
possessed no accommodation before beyond a share in the small space 
left at Norwood for this purpose—the opening of a new non-certified 
orphanage at Hampstead—the considerable enlargement and removal 
to a better site of the Walthamstow certified Industrial School for 
boys—a similar enlargement and transplantation of the Queen’s- 
square Industrial School for girls—arrangements nearly completed 
for opening an additional certified Reformatory School in aid of that 
at Brook Green—the deliverance of half the Catholic boys from 
Feltham, and the promise of the rescue of the rest as soon as the new 
Reformatory is ready for them—the deliverance of two sets of Work- 
house school children—the opening of nine additional Mission schools 
in the diocese—and the increase of the number of children in attend- 
ance in all the schools on the days of inspection to 11,870, from 
11,342, to which it had fallen in the two preceding years from 11,642. 

The so-called guardians of the poor have in general resisted the 
new machinery brought to bear upon them, as they have all former 
appeals, Of fifteen boards to which the Archbishop has addressed 
entreaties to transfer the Catholic children in their hands to the cer- 
tified homes ready to receive them, two only have consented. In 
one or two instances the refusals were at least courteously worded. 
“ Of the rest,” his Grace can only report that “the least said the 
better.” What this means from him, any one who has noticed his 
remarkable habit of putting the best possible construction on the 
words of adversaries, and of seeing every thing in a favourable light, 
may partly imagine. For our ultimate success this is probably 
better than if we had gained more at once. That after the Legisla- 
ture has expressly sanctioned the transfer of our children, and has 
even given the Government the power of enforcing it, the great ma- 
jority of them should be pertinaciously retained, and the repeated 
and courteous demands of our highest dignitary met with downright 
insolence—will surely make the arguments for more positive enact- 
ments more irresistible than they would have been, if half the number 
of the boards had acted fairly, or than if they could at least have 
used the language of gentlemen in their correspondence with an 
Archbishop. His own conclusion is, “ Thank God, the end of this 
oppression is at hand, and will not be much longer delayed.” But 
if such is our hope, the more urgent the call upon us to be ready to 
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receive our poor children when the doors of their prisons are opencd. 
We have had the shame—now happily by the exertions of the last few 
months removed—of seeing Catholic children sent daily to Protestant 
Reformatories only because our own were unable to receive them. 
We surely must be determined not to give the guardians, who have 
perverted our little ones and insulted our Priesthood, the triumph of 
finding, when they are at last forced to yield, that we are unable to 
use our victory, and must leave our children in their hands, 

But this last year’s progress makes us hopeful for the future. 
And we cannot help also looking on the success of this more or- 
ganised effort in behalf of poor children as an encouragement to 
hope that something of the same sort will be accomplished for our 
poor in general in great cities, and especially in London. The state 
of our poor is indeed much less terrible than that of the common 
mass of the poor, because much less neglected; but still it is not 
only very deplorable in itself, but worse comparatively than that 
of the poor of particular bodies, as the Jewish community, and 
several sectarian-and Ritualistic congregations, whose esprit de corps 
has stimulated them to great zeal, and whose compactness has made 
organisation more easy. But the charity which is based on the 
true faith, and gives it life, ought to be more than a match for 
the charity of unbelieving or half-believing bodies. We endeavour 
to moderate our expectations when we hope that in a few years we 
shall be able to be certain that no Catholic is dying of hunger in 
the same city in which other Catholics are keeping their carriages 
and giving fashionable entertainments,—that no Catholic need pass 
the night in the open air, or in a casual ward, or be in prison for 
begging, without his or her fault,—that a sudden accident or a 
stroke of fever will not break up a Catholic home and consign the 
children to a Protestant workhouse,—that the number of committals 
of Catholics to prisons and reformatories will be less, instead of 
greater, than our proportion of population,—and that some system 
of inquiry and registration will have made it impossible for a plausi- 
ble drunkard to carry off as much spoil to the gin-shop as the 
widowed mother of a starving family, who has stood by her side 
at the doors of the rich, takes back to her desolate home. The 
expedient to which many good people resort of referring to the sup- 
plicant’s Parish Priest or Director is a very imperfect one, and liable 
to abuses almost as bad as acting without inquiry. In most mis- 
sions in great cities, the clergy are utterly unable to obtain a per- 
sonal knowledge of all their poor, and least of all of the most 
destitute, who are constantly changing their abodes. To offer relief 
on the production of a billet de confession from one who is not the 
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Parish Priest is to furnish a temptation to sacrilege. And, in any 
case, it does not seem the proper work of Priests to act as Relieving- 
Officers or members of an Anti-Mendicity Society. Better to give 
anyhow than to run the risk of refusing relief to a starving brother 
‘or sister; but far better to give, as the Jewish Guardians, with 
the certainty of giving relief at once needed, substantial, and effi- 
cacious. 

It is our own humble office only to draw attention to such 
things, knowing that they need to be thought and written about. 
Others will have the higher glory of devising and executing mea- 
sures of amelioration. Some may think that it is a vain repetition 
to recur again and again to what every one knows: but we have 
reason to believe that our labours are still not superfluous. We 
have known an intelligent Catholic gentleman quite incredulous of 
the statement that deaths for want of sufficient food are not un- 
common in London. We have a letter in our possession from a 
Catholic lady of some position, to the effect that she sees no neces- 
sity for Catholic orphanages, and does not feel herself at all bound 
to support any of them. Some of our statements about Catholic 
children in workhouses were at first doubted by many. And we are 
afraid that there are even yet Catholics who subscribe to the St. 
Patrick’s Society's Schools, after all the proofs that have been lately 
given, that they are schools, to too many, of apostasy and crime. 
It is, we are afraid, necessary to continue to call attention to various 
matters of this sort, however well known to some and vigorously 
combated by them. The knowledge of the systematic labours and 
profuse liberality of not a few of our gentry and nobility is indeed 
one of our chief grounds of hope. A still greater is the fact—which 
the incessant efforts of certain writers both of the infidel and of the 
Ritualistic schools to persuade us of the contrary only serve to make 
more evident—that the Catholic body in England, as a whole, is 
of one heart and of one mind. The “ Catholicus,” ‘ Sacerdos,” “A 
Convert,” “Another Convert,” &c. &c., whose letters figure from 
time to time as the utterances of a discontented or disloyal party 
amongst us, are, we are convinced, when not myths, the mere re- 
duplications of a few persons whom we can count on our fingers, 
And the sparring that goes on among ourselves, when attentively 
examined, only shows our real unanimity in essential matters, The 
chief difficulties in the way of providing properly for the education 
and relief of our poor lie in imperfect acquaintance with the facts, 
in the effects of past habits of isolation and of the absence of pressing 
calls upon our charity which that isolation produced, and most of all 
perhaps in the danger which besets our higher and middle classes, 
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something analogous to that of discharged convicts, of being tempted 
to use their lately-acquired freedom for lower objects than that of 
providing for the wants of the great family dependent on them. 
It cannot be too forcibly urged on the attention of those who are 
most able to appreciate the advantages, such as they are, of that 
restoration of Catholics to their natural position in society which 
has taken place in the lifetime of the present generation, that the 
time has not yet come, and perhaps will not soon come, when the 
improved condition of their poorer brethren in the Faith, and the 
adequate supply of their just and urgent needs, will justify the more 
wealthy among us in attempting to compete with Protestants in 
the luxury of their mansions, the magnificence of their entertain- 
ments, and the expensiveness of their dress. But our grounds of 
hope are far stronger than those for misgiving. The more our 
various needs are made known and insisted on, the more will exer- 
tions be multiplied and increased. A Dr. Clarke, a famous man in 
his day, used to be fond of saying: “The proverb about too many 
irons in the fire is utterly false; you cannot have too many.” Pro- 
vided that they are put in and heated on some system, we think 
so too. Each fresh activity, if properly managed and carried on 
under authority, will aid instead of impeding the rest. And while 
Jews can tax themselves to 30/. a head,—while Tractarians raise 
in destitute districts a whole set of decent imitations of Catholic 
works,—while the middle-class Evangelicals throw away hundreds 
of thousands of pounds on heretical versions of the Bible and rubbish 
in the shape of tracts,—while a single Independent congregation 
of about a thousand communicants (as we see by a Report of Surrey 
Chapel) can collect 4,476/. in one year in addition to the pew-rents ; 
it surely can hardly be said that as a body Catholics have yet 
approached the limit of their resources. 
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II. 


Ty the promotion of officers to the highest as well as to the lower 
ranks of the army, the French have an immense advantage over our- 
selves; and this alone is quite sufficient to account for the vast supe- 
riority in their administration, the immense saving in their expenses, 
and the very much greater quickness with whick every French force 
when sent on service can adapt itself to new circumstances, as com- 
pared to our troops in these respects. I allude more particularly to 
the promotions of colonels of regiments to the rank of major-general 
—générals de brigade as the rank is called in France. With us, 
when the colonel commanding a regiment sees the time for his pro- 
motion drawing near, he invariably either retires on half-pay, so as to 
receive the difference between the full and half-pay value of his com- 
mission (in infantry, about 2,500/. or 3,000/.; in cavalry, double 
that amount), and thus realise at least some of the money he has 
expended, or else he sells out altogether, and gets back the full sum 
he has laid out. This is one of the many great evils of our pur- 
chase system. In order to obtain command of a cavalry regiment, 
an officer has probably spent from 10,000/. to 12,0002. on his com- 
missions; and if he is at the head of an infantry corps, not less than 
5,800/. or 6,000/. There are very few men who can afford to lose 
all this money, which they must do if they remain on full pay until 
promoted to the rank of major-general, that and all higher grades 
not being salable. If, therefore, the officer expectant of promotion 
retires on half-pay, he of course sees nothing of regimental work for 
some years before he gets his promotion, and when he obtains this, 
he has generally to wait several years before he gets a command. 
Thus, by the time he commences the functions of his new rank he is 
some ten or fifteen years behind the military world of the day. I 
have seen major-generals sent out to commands in India who were 
utterly ignorant even of the ordinary drill of an infantry battalion. 
Nor could they be blamed for their ignorance. Since they had left 
regimental work, the whole system of drill had been entirely and 
altogether changed, and the youngest corporal of the corps was far 
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more able to inspect a regiment than the general officer whose duty 
it was to do so. 

With the French army it is utterly different. No colonel is pro- 
moted to be a général de brigade unless there is the command of a 
brigade actually vacant. The.colonel who is promoted by selection 
to the rank then goes at once from commanding a regiment to com- 
manding a brigade, and thus there is no interval allowed to elapse 
between his experience and active service in the one rank, and his 
like employment in the other. In the English army such a proceed- 
ing would be simply impossible. Suppose Colonel Smith of the 
112th regiment to be an excellent officer, and the Horse Guards to 
select him for a brigade command that became vacant. His very 
promotion might be an act of the greatest possible injustice to the 
colonel, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it would be so. 
For the command of the 112th regiment it is more than probable he 
has paid not less than 8,000/., and he looks towards realising at 
any rate part of that money by retiring on half-pay before he is made 
a major-general. But if he is promoted before he does this, a very 
large sum is lost to himself and his family for ever. If he is a 
wealthy man, this does not of course signify, and after all wealth is 
the real touch-stone of merit in the British army. 

The French officers have no mess in our meaning of the word. 
Regimental messes after the English fashion have of late years been 
introduced into the different regiments of the Imperial Guard, which 
is always quartered in Paris; but, notwithstanding the great support 
both in money, mess-plate, and every possible encouragement they 
have received from the Emperor, they have proved comparative 
failures, and are greatly disliked by the officers who are obliged to 
belong to them. Leave was given some years ago to introduce this 
institution into the cavalry, artillery, and infantry of the line; but in 
no single case, I believe, has the permission been taken advantage of, 
and in the Imperial Guard the officers say that they would much 
rather revert to the old system, which still prevails throughout the 
rest of the army. 

That system is to mess by ranks, as do the officers in our own 
navy, and not to have either the expense or the care of mess-plate, 
linen, furniture, and the like. In quarters, therefore, there are always 
two messes in. every regiment. One of these consists of such of the 
field-officers and staff as are unmarried, the other of all the bachelor 
captains, the third of all the single subalterns. These messes are 
held at hotels or restaurants that have rooms large enough, as well 
as other means of preparing dinners on so large a scale. In the 
regiment with which I was so well acquainted, I dined very often at 
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the captains’ mess, and more than once at the others, The captains 
used to sit down about twenty in number, as there were amongst 
them some married men. They had two good meals every day,— 
breakfast at ten and dinner at six. The first of these consisted of 
three dishes, besides cold meat, bread, and good table wine ad libitum, 
and coffee as a finish. The second meal included soup, three entrées, 
a roast, salad, and desert, with bread, wine, and coffee as before. 
Both meals were exceedingly well cooked, well served, hot, and the 
table as well laid as it could be with excellent clean napkins, clean 
silver, and the like. In fact a better mess in every respect I never 
sat down to in the English army, although of course I have eaten at 
more showy tables. ‘There was any wine the officers liked to call for 
to be had, but of course as an extra. For these two meals the cap- 
tains paid seventy francs a month, and five francs towards a fund 
from which the waiters received a gratuity, and out of the balance of 
which a few bottles of champagn2 or Bordeaux were occasionally added 
to the dinner. Seventy-five francs make exactly 3/. of our money, 
or two shillings per day for two far better and much more eatable 
meals than in the English army we should be charged at least double 
that money, and even more if the mess-fund subscriptions are in- 
cluded. On service it is otherwise. Whenever a regiment takes 
the field, small messes are formed, each one consisting of the officers 
of two companies of infantry, or one squadron of cavalry—six officers 
being considered the proper number for each mess. For each of 
these messes the commissariat has to furnish one mule or baggage- 
horse, with two boxes, in which are carried the cooking-pots, plates, 
knives and forks, sufficient for six persons. Every thing of course 
is of the plainest but most serviceable description, and, save under 
very exceptional circumstances, care is taken to keep the two com- 
panies, or the one squadron, together, in order that these messes may 
not be broken up. To me, who had witnessed the immense incon- 
venience which our large regimental messes caused when in the field 
in India, and the utter helplessness of our officers when the “mess 
as you like” system was introduced in the Crimea, I confess that the 
two French plans of messing—the one adapted for quarters, the 
other for camp—appeared to be very good indeed. 

As I mentioned before, the officers of a French regiment lodge 
in the town, as is the custom with the foot-guards in London. 
There are no rooms provided for them in the barracks. At the main 
gate there is always a subaltern on guard; and the captain and sub- 
altern of the week—who perform much the same duty as do our 
captain of the day and orderly officer—are all day within the barrack 
square, although they go home after the roll is called at bedtime. 
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Of the three adjutant-majors—corresponding, as I said before, to 
our adjutants, but with the rank of senior captain in the regiment— 
one in turn sleeps in the barracks, or else must have a house very 
close to the gate. I confess that, on the whole, I think this plan 
preferable to officers living, as they are obliged to do with us if un- 
married, within the barrack-yard. In the first place, on the prin- 
ciple that no man is a hero to his valet, it is just as well that the 
men should not be witnesses of all that goes on in the officers’ 
quarters. Then, again, there is no doubt but what the living in one 
house common to all fosters and engenders habits of expense and 
extravagance, which amongst poor officers lead to debt, that great 
bane of our service. If Jones has four or five fancy-cut coats from 
Poole every year, Robinson, who lives in the room next to him, will 
have the same, although the former may be allowed by his father 
400/. a-year besides his pay, and the latter not have a private in- 
come of 20/. per annum. In the foot-guards, the system of officers 
living where they like, and dining how they can, succeeds so very 
well, that there is no corps in the service in which a young man may 
live at so little expense, notwithstanding the many temptations which 
the metropolis holds out to extravagance. If our officers were paid 
better, and allowed to live in lodgings when in quarters, I believe 
that debt would be much less common amongst them than it is at 
present. But before this and many other ‘evils can be eradicated 
from amongst us, the system of buying, selling, bartering, bargain- 
ing for, and otherwise dealing in commissions, must be entirely 
abolished and swept away. All this, to use the words of Major- 
General Lord West before the Purchase Commission some years 
ago, “degrading and sordid traffic” is unknown in the French army. 
Its officers know that wealth will not forward nor poverty retard 
their advancement, any more than dark hair would help or blue eyes 
hinder their promotion. It is to their capabilities for command, to 
their gradual advancement in military science and experience, as well 
as the amount of natural talent with which Providence has endowed 
them, that they must look if they want to get on. They are not 
kept in ignorance as to what their superiors think of them. Every 
step, backwards or forwards, which they make in their profes- 
siohal acquirements is recorded in a paper of which they themselves 
are furnished with a copy; and by this document they are judged 
when they ask for favours, or lay claim to promotion. They have 
not to contend against the secret malevolence so often inserted in the 
confidential reports of commanding officers in our service; and they 
know that banks may break, tenants not pay their rents, Fenian dis- 
turbances render it impossible to raise money on mortgage, and yet 
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their promotion cannot be delayed by their want of money. All this 
makes riches, money, wealth, and the other reasons which so un- 
fortunately rule military advancement in our service, powerless 
amongst the French officers; and it tends to making extravagance 
almost unknown amongst them, or, where the malady exists, pre- 
vents its spreading as with us. 

It is considered in their service the very worst of taste for an 
officer who has any private fortune to make any boast or show 
beyond that of his comrades. The army is with them a real occu- 
pation—a calling in which, if a man wishes to rise, he must strain 
every nerve, exercise great self-denial, and cultivate to the utmost 
what talents he has, just as he would have to do in the law, the 
church, the navy, or any other profession in which he wished to get 
on. Many persons think that because they see so little show or 
wealth amongst French officers, none of them have any private 
means of their own. This is a mistake into which I fell before I 
became intimate with a French regiment; but I very soon found out 
that I was in error. There is hardly a corps in the service in which 
there are not three or four officers who have not what may be called 
in France very respectable fortunes; and not only many of the 
officers, but a great number of the non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers have allowances from home, varying from 20/. to 
40/. a-year, and even more. But in the commissioned ranks there 
is no show, no display, no competition or extravagance allowed. A 
rich officer has perhaps his books and his few belongings more plen- 
tiful and of a better quality than his poorer comrade, or he may, if 
in Paris, afford himself a horse or a brougham, when his companion 
could not do so. But all dress, eat, and drink alike. They are 
proud of their uniform, wear it at all times, and never dream of loaf- 
ing about a garrison town elaborately got up in plain clothes. 

So far as I have observed, the most common luxury which an 
officer allows himself to indulge in is a wife. The rules of the service 
forbid him to marry unless he and his intended between them can 
muster a certain annual sum—1,200 francs (48/.) is, I believe, the 
minimum—in addition to his pay. When a French officer has ob- 
tained the rank of captain, and is determined to work his way on to 
the top of the tree if possible, he generally, if wealthy, takes to him- 
self a helpmate; and as regiments in his service remain always from 
three to tive years in the same garrison, and their colonial duty is 
limited to three years’ service in Algeria, a married man with them 
is not put to nearly the expense and inconvenience that he is in our 
army. The pay and allowances of a French officer are so well 
balanced with the expenses he is obliged to incur, that he can, with 
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not more self-denial than any other professional man has to exercise, 
make his income cover his expenditure. It is very different with 
them from what it is with us. I defy any subaltern on home service 
to keep clear of debt if he has no means beyond his pay. What 
between his daily messing—never less than four-and-sixpence a day 
for breakfast, dinner, and a small quantity of dinner-wine—his sub- 
scriptions to mess-fund, band-fund, &c. &c., the five~and-threepence 
per diem of an infantry ensign will not cover his absolutely necessary 
expenses, to say nothing of outfit, uniform, the hire of furniture, 
and what not. Few officers can live in the British army, and keep 
free of debt, unless they have, at the very least, 200/. a-year in an 
infantry, and 400/. in a cavalry, regiment, over and above their pay. 
And besides this, they must be ready to pay from 6,000/. to 7,000/. 
in the former, and from 9,000/. to 12,000/. in the latter, arm, for 
their commissions up to lieutenant-colonel inclusive. 

The system of punishments in the French army attracted my 
attention, and at the present time, when such a stout fight is being 
made in Parliament by one party to abolish, and by the other to re-— 
tain, flogging in the army, the observations I made on this subject 
may prove interesting. I need hardly say that flogging is utterly 
unknown in the French service, and that its introduction would be 
quite impossible. And yet—I speak advisedly, and from what I have 
seen in France, in the Crimea, in Syria, and in Algeria—the French 
soldier is, on the whole, quite as difficult a man to manage as his 
English ally. But there is more judgment—infinitely less brutality 
—shown in making him amenable to discipline than is the case with 
us. To begin with, neither non-commissioned or commissioned officer 
ever speaks even to the recruit, far less to the formed soldier, in the 
tone, and with the manner, unfortunately so common in our service. 
When a superior with them has to reprove an inferior, there is never 
any thing in the way the reprimand is conveyed by which the self- 
respect of the latter could be hurt by the former. Another excellent 
rule with them is that drill is never awarded as a punishment for any 
fault, except that of ignorance of work. For private soldiers, the 
punishment is either so many days’ arrest, during which the culprit 
has to remain in a room called the salle de police, or else extra 
fatigue duty. The captain of a company can order as much as six 
days of arrest, or six days of extra fatigue duty; the chef de bataillon 
double that amount; the colonel, or, if he is absent, the lieutenant- 
colonel, can give a month’s punishment. Courts-martial are much 
more rare than with us. They have not the distinction, as in the 
English army, of regimental, garrison, and general courts-martial. 
They have but one kind, called a conseil de guerre, which sits at the 
VOL. VII. c 
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head-quarters of each division of the army en permanence, and is 
called together as it is required. The president is a colonel of the 
army, who acts as judge, and who holds the office as a regular staff 
appointment to which he is specially named. The other members 
consist of a lieutenant-colonel, a chef de bataillon, a captain, a lieu- 
tenant, a second-lieutenant, a sergeant, a corporal, and a private. 
These act together as a jury, and decide whether or not the prisoner 
is guilty. The president sentences the prisoner, and the only appeal 
from this tribunal is to the cours de cassation. It has lately been 
said in Parliament that for crimes for which we flog, the French 
shoot their men. Of course this has been said by advocates of the 
lash. It is a mistake. The French military courts take cognis- 
ance of grave crimes, and simply sentence to be shot men who, by 
the civil laws, would have been condemned to be hung in England 
or guillotined in France. And unless actual murder, or a most bare- 
faced attempt at nrurder, of a superior officer has been committed, the 
sentence is almost invariably commuted for so many years’ penal 
servitude on the military works in Algeria. But military crimes 
and punishments are rarely, if ever, mixed up with civil offences, and 
prisoners from the army are never sent to the ordinary jails. The 
usual punishments awarded a soldier by a conseil de guerre are sen- 
tences of three, five, or more years’ servitude in what are called the com- 
pagnies de discipline. This corps is always in Algeria, and chiefly in 
the most unhealthy part of the colony. It is officered by gentlemen 
selected expressly for the work, and who, after three years of that 
service, are promoted to a higher rank in the line. It is, in fact, a 
very rugged but a quick way towards promotion. In these com- 
panies the discipline is very severe indeed. Any thing like insolence 
or insubordination is punished with work on the roads with a ball 
chained to the leg; and on a repetition of the offence, a conseil de 
guerre sentences the man to be shot. These are the punishments 
which some of our well-meaning advocates for the retention of the 
lash have heard of, and have believed to be the every-day rewards of 
crime in the French army. It should be remembered that the men 
serving in the compagnies de discipline are already condemned for 
crimes more or less serious, and that, when they offend again, it is 
the crime of a criminal. With us they would be at penal servitude 
without the slightest hope of ever holding up their heads again either 
as soldiers or as civilians. Not so in the French army. All these 
military criminals have a chance, and a very good one, given them to 
redeem their characters. By good conduct they may even have the 
time of their service in the compagnies de discipline shortened by 
several years. Whenever their time is up, they are sent back to their 
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regiments, and have there to serve out the period for which they 
either engaged or were drawn in the conscription, That the punish- 
ment has a wholesome effect upon them, and that it works as a mea- 
sure of reform with very many, may be inferred by the fact that of 
those who go through it—which is very rarely extended over three 
years—not more than three per cent are condemned a second time to 
the servitude, whereas ninety-seven per cent rejoin their corps as re- 
formed characters, and nearly twenty per cent subsequently rise in 
the service. With the flogging system in our army it is very dif- 
ferent. I never remember, during the fifteen years I served in the 
English army, hearing of a soldier who had been flogged rising even 
to be a non-commissioned officer; and of those who are subject to the 
lash, sixty per cent are sentenced a second, and fifty per cent a third, 
time to the same punishment. It may be argued that when a man is 
flogged, his services are retained in the army. That is true; but of 
what use is a discontented, hardened man, who knows that he is de- 
graded for life, and that he never can be looked upon as any thing 
more than a brute beast that is driven to his work? He is simply a 
centre, round which all the worst men in the barrack-room gather, 
and a standing influence for evil, which turns even the most willing re- 
cruits against their superiors almost as soon as they join the service. 
The French colonel, as I mentioned in a previous paper, is all- 
powerful in his regiment. He can make and unmake any non-com- 
missioned officer; and in all offences which are not of a very serious 
character, he punishes as he likes, subject, of course, to certain rules. 
It would be an excellent thing if, in our service, the commanding 
officers could be given the same power they have in France; but with 
our present rules this would be simply impossible. A French colonel 
is a man who has been selected four times. He has been chosen 
from amongst the captains for the rank of major, picked from 
amongst the majors for the grade of lieutenant-colonel, and again 
singled out from the lieutenant-colonels to command a regiment. 
Not so with us. An officer in the English army has simply to avoid 
any serious blunder in military matters (and even that is overlooked 
if the blunderer has good interest), to behave like a gentleman, and 
to have 6000/. or 7000/. at his command. With these qualifications 
he must rise in time; and the more money he has, the quicker will his 
promotion be, To a commanding officer whose advancement thus 
depends upon the length of his purse, it would be out of the question 
to confer the immense power with which one who is chosen as are 
the French colonels is intrusted. No doubt there are in the English 
army many excellent commanding officers, but the exceptions are so 
very numerous that the rule for them must be very different. In 
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France this system works so very well that I look upon it as one of 
the very best features of their whole military scheme, and it would 
no doubt be equally beneficial in our army, if we promoted our officers 
in the same way. 

As only very serious crimes are beyond the colonel’s power of 
punishment and are referred to a court-martial in France, I was 
surprised to find how mild are the sentences which that officer 
awards when compared to the pack-drill, flogging, branding, and 
the like, which are unfortunately so common in our service. The 
reason why a few days’ arrest, or a week’s fatigue duty, suffices with 
them is, I am quite convinced, that from the very first the soldier 
is taught to respect himself and honour his profession. These feel- 
ings lead him in the path of duty, instead of driving him, as is the 
case—the fashion, the custom, call it what you will—in our army. 
In the French army they worry the men about small matters far less 
than we do. For instance, if a soldier not on duty returns to bar- 
racks drunk, so long as he makes no noise he is allowed to go to bed; 
and if he has not been making a fool of himself in the town, he is 
merely reprimanded next day, or at most his captain orders him not 
to leave the barrack-yard for a week. There is no bringing the man up 
before the commanding officer, trying him for habitual drunkenness, 
and fussing about what the culprit has very likely known to take 
place in the officers’ mess-room over and over again. 

The non-commissioned officers in the French army are not often 
reduced to the ranks, although the colonel of the regiment has power 
todoso. They are generally punished by confinement to barracks, or 
arrest in their own quarters, or, if on active service, in the tents which 
serve as the salle de police. For offences against honesty, or for in- 
subordination, they are always tried by a court-martial. But crime is 
rare amongst them. Sometimes, many of them being young men, 
they indulge somewhat too freely in wine; but if not on duty, and if 
the offence is not repeated, they are let off with a scolding or a few 
days’ arrest, The commissioned officers in like manner are punished 
by from three to thirty days’ arrest in their own quarters for any 
omission in matters of duty, or on account of any folly for which 
their youth may plead with the colonel not to be too hard upon them. 
Sometimes an officer who has misbehaved is exchanged into another 
regiment, and occasionally, but rarely, is placed on the non activité 
list, which is equivalent to temporary half-pay. The latter punish- 
ment is resorted to sometimes when officers have run very deeply 
into debt, and it is thought better that they should retire for a time 
from their regiments, until they can make some arrangement with 
their creditors. It is true that the latter cannot arrest them ; but still 
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indebtedness in the French army is considered a disgrace, and un- 
worthy of those who wear the uniform. With them officers have 
no excuse for being behind the world. The State takes great care 
that they shall have no excuse for extravagance, whereas in our 
army we are obliged in the ‘junior ranks to expect more than we 
actually receive. 

The trades, tradesmen, workmen, and artificers of a French regi- 
ment are of themselves something to see and to study. The baking 
of the bread, the killing of the meat, the repairing of the barrack- 
buildings, the making of the boots and clothes—all things, in short, 
that can possibly be required in the regiment are done by the men 
themselves, and they thus earn considerable additions to their pay. 
Every soldier, once he has learnt his drill, is expected to work at 
something or other; and those that can do nothing better dig and 
delve and plant and cultivate the gardens which supply vegetables 
for the different regimental messes. Nothing seems to be made out- 
side the corps, as those who have of late years taken notice of the 
French soldier’s dress can vouch for. The small compact shako; the 
absence of all belts across the chest; the having black instead of 
white belts; the loose knickerbockers, with light leather leggings 
and stout boots, leave in my opinion nothing to be wished for in the 
way of a neat, useful, and at the same time handsome uniform. The 
changes which the present Emperor has introduced in the dress of 
the army have been very great, and are exceedingly popular in the 
service. It is the same with the officers. Without being at all ex- 
pensive, their uniform is soldier-like, useful, and, above all, the rank 
of any of the wearers can be ascertained at a glance. 

In a word, so far as my experience goes, I consider the great dif- 
ference between the French army and ours to be this: the former is 
kept up for the purpose of being ready at a moment’s notice to take 
the field, whereas ours seems to be constituted that it may form an 
agreeable finishing-school, in which young men of fortune and family 
may pass a few pleasant years before they enter upon the serious 
duties of life. The French army is a profession working for the 
advantage of the public that pays it. Ours is a calling in which 
none but the comparatively wealthy can ever hope to rise, and to rule 
which the most determined opponents to any thing like change are 
selected. Unitil promotion by purchase, and flogging, are done away 
with, it is useless to attempt any scheme of army reorganisation. 
The whole military system of England is so utterly rotten that no 
mending or patch-work can improve it. The garment must be 
thrown away, and a perfectly new one organised. 


if 


Scenes from a Missionary Journey in South 
Americn. 


I.—Liszoy, St. Vincent, Pernampuco, Banta. 


Towarps evening of the 12th of March we doubled Cape Finisterre, 
the north-western extremity of Spain, and saw in the misty offing a 
very large four-masted iron screw-steamer, homeward bound, and 
said to be from Australia. We had but once seen the Spanish coast 
looming through the fog several leagues off; but at sunrise on the 
14th we forgot all the miseries of the previous four days, as the sea 
was quite smooth, the weather admirable, and a scene of unequalled 
beauty unrolled itself before our eager gaze. We were entering the 
Tagus: on our left, at the river’s mouth, stood the castle of St. 
Julian, apparently not a very ancient or remarkable structure. We 
had passed in the night, also on the left, the far-famed wood-crowned 
hills and picturesque glens of Cintra, so beautifully sung by Lord 
Byron in Childe Harold. Further on jutted into the stream the 
yellow-walled old Moorish fortalice of Belem, so often depicted, and 
so worthy of it. Its many lights and shadows, as the sunlight plays 
on its richly-sculptured front, give it a strangely quaint and old- 
world appearance. Its garrison, a mere company or so, appeared to 
enjoy a sinecure; for I beheld a single sentinel lazily pacing up and 
down a narrow landing-place. Others were fishing with a rod 
and line, and a few more washing in the stream their seemingly 
unique shirts, for they wore no other clothing that I could see, save 
a pair of white canvas trousers. This scene I saw repeated a few 
weeks later in the Brazilian island of Sancta Catharina, where a 
squad of black soldiers were washing their shirts and trousers in the 
waters of a small mountain stream. From the Castle of Belem the 
view eastward up the river is one of the most beautiful that can be 
imagined, and seems at first fully to justify the pride of the Portu- 
guese lines : 


“ Quem nao tem visto Lisboa, 
Nao tem visto cousa boa,” 
That is: He has not seen a beautiful sight who has not seen Lisbon, 
The river, considerably narrowed at its extreme mouth, widens here 
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very much, and displays on its broad surface a forest of masts, On 
the left hand the city rises from the water’s edge up an amphitheatre 
of seven hills, house upon house, church upon church, filling up an 
irregular semicircle of considerable extent, and having for a frame 
the surrounding green heights, whose tender spring verdure, here 
and there enlivened by the blooming Judas-tree,* agreeably con- 
trast with the dazzling whiteness of most of the édifices. To the 
westward of the city sits the imposing mass of the modern and yet 
unfinished royal palace of Ajuda; and beneath it, near the water- 
side, an old convent and church, whose gray weather-beaten walls 
seem to bid defiance to the mushroom structure above. This palace 
of Ajuda will probably never be finished. The finances of that puny 
kingdom are not, I imagine, in the most prosperous condition; and 
it would appear that modern royalty is as little at ease in residences 
fashioned upon the grandeur and magnificence of ancient days, as a 
beggar would be if he suddenly became the owner and tenant of a 
nobleman’s seat. | 

On the southern side of the Tagus are to be seen scattered here 
and there pleasantly enough among the green hills various white- 
walled guintas, or country farm-houses and villas. There is also, 
facing Lisbon, a small town of three or four thousand inhabitants. 
A little lower down towards the sea, on the same side, is the new 
Lazaretto, or building for quarantine—a certainly not very inviting 
abode, all white and yellow, without a particle of verdure or a square 
inch of shade about it. The harbour or bay, four or five miles wide, 
contains ships of almost every nation; but chiefly British, for Por- 
tugal is now little better than a colony or dependency of England. 
The Magdalena had no sooner cast anchor than two of the respected 
clergy of the English College—the college dos Inglesizhos (of the 
dear English), as the people call them—came on board to welcome 
me. I accompanied them ashore, and visited the college, situated 
on one of the highest spots of the city.. On my way through the 
custom-house I saw a piece of impertinence committed by one of the 
underlings in the absence of his principal, which too well indicated 
the little respect which is now paid to the Holy See in that once so 
Catholic kingdom. A secretary of the Brazilian Nunciature, on 
his way to Rio, had landed with a small bag containing despatches 
sent by Cardinal Antonelli to the Nuncio at Lisbon. Ambassadors’ 
papers are privileged every where ; nevertheless, in spite of the secre- 


* A tree with pendulous bunches of pink flowers. It is probably so called 
from its blooming about Passion-tide. Some say that it was on a tree of 
this species that Judas hanged himself, 
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tary’s remonstrances and mine, the said underling broke open one of 
the sealed packets, and would doubtless have proceeded further had 
not Padre Pedro of the English College et that moment arrived, and 
threatened the insolent dowanier with the loss of his place. I don’t 
know if the Nuncio took any notice of the affair; but where could 
such a proceeding have taken place save in Lisbon, or perhaps in 
Florence ? 

Facing the harbour, in the Praga do Commercio, is a handsome 
bronze statue of one of the former kings of Portugal, whose proud 
and commanding attitude half-recalled the times when Portugal was 
mistress of the seas, and her adventurous navigators pioneered the 
way through unknown oceans to discoveries of stupendous magnitude. 

The English Fathers, the Revs. * * * * , showed me more 
than ordinary politeness: one of them accompanied me to present 
sundry letters of introduction I had brought with me to some notable 
personages of the capital. I was very cordially received every where, 
and could have wished that all the Portuguese resembled these 
worthy representatives of former national greatness. The Marqueza 
de F * * * *, among others, appeared to me the model of a hid- 
algo’s wife, full of grace and dignity, yet of amenity and practical 
good sense. I was particularly struck with her fervid piety, worthy 
of better times. At the house of the Marquess de L * * * *, bro- 
ther to the Portuguese Minister in London, I met the newly-conse- 
crated Bishop of Oporto, who, to an ardent zeal and piety, joined 
the precious experience of thirty years’ apostolate in China as a 
Lazarist missionary. He has since made his voice heard to some 
purpose in the Upper House of the Lisbon Parliament, strenuously 
resisting and combating the anti-Christian measures of the Loulé 
ministry. 

Some of the churches, of course, I visited, as far at least as the 
shortness of time allowed. They bore for the most part traces of 
the magnificence and gorgeous piety of other days; but were gene- 
rally ill-kept, and but too empty of worshippers. The Chapter 
Mass was being chanted when I entered the Primatial church ; 
there were very few people assisting ; near the door stood some poor 
women with dead babes laid on benches; they did not seem to be 
noticed by any one. 

If the exterior aspect of Lisbon is truly magnificent, a nearer 
view of that capital takes away all illusion. I afterwards found this 
to be the case also with many of the Brazilian cities. Nature has 
done wonders for most of these towns, but man seems to have made 
it his especial purpose to sully and disfigure every thing. If we 
except some really very fine buildings and noble historic monuments, 
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all in Lisbon is squalid, neglected, and ruinous. Most of the streets, 
rebuilt so lately as eighty years ago, after the great earthquake, are 
narrow, tortuous, ill-paved, and more than ordinarily dirty and fetid. 
The same may be said of the houses, even of palaces of great noble- 
men, in which, in spite of imposing architectural splendour, and 
traces of former sumptuousness, the olfactory sense is frequently 
annoyed by indescribable odours of stables or worse things. Sani- 
tary commissions would assuredly be driven mad if at work in that 
city for any time. The noisy bustle of a great capital always gives, 
more or less, an appearance of energetic life to its indwellers; but 
after London, Paris, or even Madrid, Lisbon appears dead. It is 
the torpid metropolis of a degenerate people. 

On the 21st at sunrise we cast anchor in the fine bay of St. 
Vincent, one of the Cape de Verde Islands, and a coaling station 
for steamers. It is a voleanic rock of frightful sterility, but possesses 
a wide, deep, and secure harbour of considerable resort for ships 

_ navigating on the African coast. Every thing is brought thither 
from the neighbouring island of Sant’ Antonio—water, oranges, bana- 
nas, yams, sugar-canes, and other productions,—for the place yields 
absolutely nothing, save a little brackish water in a couple of wells. 
Its sole inhabitants are a few score of starving-looking negroes, a few 
lean pigs, fowls, and goats. I saw, soaring high among the moun- 
tains, a kind of vulture with a large yellow beak, but wondered where 
that bird and its possible fellows would find any thing to eat, unless 
it came across from the neighbouring islands. For there is no 
sign whatever of vegetation or of wild animal life on this spot, 
where it is said never to rain. The soil is reddish, and perpetu- 
ally calcined by the intolerable fierceness of an almost equatorial 
sun. He ought not to complain of heat in Europe who has once 
visited St. Vincent. One of my voyaging companions, the Secretary 
of Nunciature at Rio, the Rev. Monsignore , who had come 
directly from Rome, was sighing and groaning under the oppres- 
sion of that fiery clime. The good man had, by some mischance, 
left his baggage behind, and had no other clothing to wear but 
a long black coat of a coarse and thick texture that would have 
done him fair service amidst the snows of Canada—but here in 
St. Vincent! He must have had a vivid anticipation of purgatory, 
I am sure; his distress was very comical, and he could not relieve 
it by lighter clothing until we reached Bahia, Far more at their 
ease were the dozen or two of little blacks, perfectly naked, who 
played on the smooth sandy shore, jumping and tumbling in and 
out of the waves, just like our own children in the new-mown hay 
at home in the summer time. 
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There may be at St. Vincent four or five score of so-called 
houses of most wretched appearance, a set of stone-built barracks 
tenanted by a company or so of Portuguese soldiers, and a small 
fort on a hillock, overlooking and commanding the bay. Three or 
four sickly-looking palm-trees, brought from Portugal, endeavour to 
grow in front of the government-house. A small church has recently 
been built, and is served by a black priest, who managed to raise 
the funds for its erection by begging on board every ship which 
came into the harbour. To the right on entering the harbour is a 
mountain of somewhat fantastic form. American imagination has 
found in its outline some resemblance to Washington’s profile, and 
it has in consequence been called “ Washington’s Head.” Right in 
the middle of the entrance of the bay, and darkly outlined against 
the frowning cliffs of Sant’ Antonio, is a tall conical rock of remark- 
able appearance. It is a capital landmark, being seen seawards at 
a very great distance, When we entered the harbour we found at 
anchor, among other vessels, a large Federal steam-frigate, which 
had been there four months watching the arrival of the famous 
Alabama. Within the spacious bay disported two whales, mother 
and cub, which were pursued for several hours, but in vain, by the 
native fishermen. 

We most gladly bade farewell to the desolate isle of St. Vincent, 
and fairly sailed away for the New World, yet distant from us six or 
seven hundred leagues. The heat now began to be terrific, especially 
at night in the narrow cabins; but it was moderated most days by a 
gentle breeze, which made lolling on deck in the evenings truly 
luxurious. About a day’s sail from St. Vincent I first noticed shoals 
of flying fish, though I believe they are to be found in a much more 
northerly latitude, and in another voyage I saw some off the isle 
of Palma. They rise from the sea, chiefly in the early morning and 
when the surface is freshly rippled, in flocks of ten to sixty or more, 
and fly close to the surface, often tipping the crest of the wavelets, 
and skim along with great velocity for the space of five or six hun- 
dred yards, when they plunge again into the deep, raising a speck of 
foam. ‘These small fish, which are said to be of excellent flavour, 
are about the size of herrings, and of silvery-gray colour. I once or 
twice saw some much larger and almost white on the coast of Brazil, 
between Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. They are said to be constantly 
pursued by the bonita, a large fish of the dolphin species, whose 
hungry maw they try to escape by rising out of the water. But 
although their flight is exceeding rapid, their relentless enemy cuts 
its way through the subjacent waves with equal swiftness, and is 
ready for the tiny victims as they drop exhausted into the sea. There 
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appear to be prodigious numbers of them all over the ocean; and 
nearer the coast of Africa the sea is sometimes covered for miles and 
miles with their spawn lying on the smooth surface like the duck- 
weed of our ponds. In this latitude, and for many days, I also 
noticed swimming along in the smooth transparent waters the gay- 
looking dorado, a large fish vividly reflecting the sun’s rays from its 
scaly back, all over green and gold. Sharks I was anxious to see, 
but none appeared throughout the voyage; scared away, I should 
imagine, by the noise and turmoil of the paddle-wheels. 

We had fallen into the region of the trade-winds, which blew 
steadily from the N.K., wafting us rapidly over the middle Atlantic ; 
we were eight days reaching Pernambuco. I was surprised to meet 
with so few ships on the way, yet we must have crossed the high 
road of a great multitude of vessels outward or homeward bound. 
This apparent scarcity of ships gave me a vivid idea of the immensity 
of the ocean, on whose pathless surface so many sail wander, lost like 
imperceptible specks of dust on the plain. In this great solitude, 
life on board ship is monotonous enough, and by its wearisomeness 
almost justifies the snarling saying of Dr. Johnson: “ Sir, I would 
rather be in jail than on board of a ship, where you have the confine- 
ment of a prison together with the chance of being drowned.” Want 
of space, even in the largest vessels, the impossibility of applying 
oneself to serious occupation, to study, or to prayer, for want of quiet 
solitude, and also on account of the rolling of the ship, which greatly 
fatigues the head—all this makes one sigh for the end of the voyage, 
and find a lively interest in the most trifling occurrences—the passing 
of a distant sail, the flight of a bird, and so forth. It is especially 
in the evenings—and they are long ones in the tropics—that time 
appears heavy, unless one be inclined to enter into all the frivolous 
and noisy amusements set on foot to beguile weariness. The pas- 
sengers dance, play games, improvise concerts, and especially eat and 
drink enormously, and almost all day long. How wearisome former 
sea-voyages must have been, which lasted many months, sometimes 
even several years! It is related, for example, in Captain’s Cook’s 
voyages that some of his crew once lost their wits for joy on seeing 
the land they had not beheld for eighteen months. 

A few degrees before we crossed the Line, the sky became over- 
cast with heavy dark clouds, which French sailors call “ Le pot du 
noir,” and our English tars “the doldrums ;” the barometer ceased to 
indicate any atmospheric changes. It was on the 26th, in the even- 
ing, we passed the Equator, and for more than forty hours we had 
violent squalls and occasional tremendous downpourings, which made 
us all uncomfortable; for staying on deck was out of the question, 
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and the heat below was very oppressive. Flocks of a species of large 
wild goose, which came flying round the ship, announced the proxi- 
mity of the land; and on the 28th towards dusk we passed off the 
rocky and picturesque island of Fernando de Norofiha. It was at 
too great a distance to distinguish any thing, but it is said to contain 
features of great natural beauty. This island is now used as a place 
of transportation for the convicts of Brazil. These were formerly 
detained in the southern island of Sancta Catharina; but that spot 
afforded the prisoners too many facilities of escape, being so near the 
mainland, and within easy reach of the foreign State of the Banda 
Oriental. I could collect but meagre notions concerning the number 
and the lot of the unhappy convicts, mostly all blacks, who have only 
exchanged one kind of slavery and labour for another. In most 
cases, when the crime committed has not been of the most heinous 
nature, the convict after a year or two's confinement is draughted 
into the army or navy. I have heard officers of both services bitterly 
complain of this system. The island of Norofiha is mountainous, 
and difficult of access. 

At last, on Sunday, March the 29th, at sunrise, we touched the 
New World, and the Magdalena cast anchor in Pernambuco roads, 
about three miles from the land, for the harbour, whose entrance is 
narrow besides, is inaccessible to ships of large tonnage. The fisher- 
men of this place boldly navigate in those roads, and sometimes many 
leagues into the offing, on strange-looking and perilous rafts made of 
a few crossed bamboo-sticks, somewhat resembling the catamarans 
used at Madras. It is inconceivable how those daring sailors are 
not devoured by the sharks off those flimsy machines, which the least 
wave upsets. It does not much concern them when this happens, 
for they all swim like fishes, and the tiny craft is soon put to rights 
again. There is, however, a tradition in the port, that once upon a 
time a man was snatched off his dancing catamaran by a monstrous 
shark, which devoured him before the eyes of his affrighted com- 
panions. Pernambuco is a place of great trade, the third city in the 
Brazils for population and the importance of its productions: it is 
one of the great sugar-markets of the world. It possesses some 
good churches and public buildings, and a school of law, the first in 
the empire, where Pombalist and Jansenistic traditions have ob- 
tained much less adhesion than at Sao Paolo or Bahia. A thesis 
was maintained there with great applause a short time ago, which 
astonished all the lawyers of Brazil, viz. that the Pope needed not a 
general council to decide infallibly any doctrine of faith; his ipse 
dixit was sufficient; and all true Catholics ought at once to bow 
interiorly and exteriorly to it as to the word of Christ Himself. This 
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was probably the first time this had been so boldly proclaimed in 
South America since the banishment of the Society of Jesus. 

The town is cut up by a number of lagoons, crossed over by 
bridges like at Venice; and its first aspect from the sea reminds 
one very much of Hamburg.. There is, of course, the difference of 
a glowing sky and large tropical vegetation. The land lies low, and 
the presumption is that it must be unhealthy; but if is not so, I be- 
lieve, owing to the regular sea-breezes, which greatly cool the air 
and dissipate the vapours. The heat cannot but be intense at times 
on a spot only six or seven degrees south of the Line. 

It is not always easy to land at Pernambuco, for the entrance of 
the harbour does not give more than fifteen or sixteen feet of water 
in the best tides; and there lies across it, and for hundreds of miles 
up and down and parallel with the coast, a dangerous low coral-reef, 
against which the mighty Atlantic waves dash with fury. This reef, 
which in many places barely rises above the surface, would prove an 
excellent defence against invasion ; but it was not apparently thought 
sufficient in former times, for there stands on the beach to the north 
of the town a square bastioned fort, built by the Dutch under Maurice 
of Nassau when they occupied the country at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. To the north of this again, on a bold rocky 
hill, is situated the ancient city of Olinda, so called from the excla- 
mations of the first Portuguese discoverers when this enchanting land 
broke upon their sight: “O linda terra! lindos outeiros!”—“O 
beautiful country, charming hills!” It was formerly a bishop's see 
and the capital ofthe country. It contains several churches and con- 
vents, as well as old residences of governors and magnates, of a 
rather massive and imposing architecture. The surrounding country 
is one vast forest of palm, cocoa-nut, and other trees of the torrid 
zone. There are many flourishing sugar and coffee plantations, sur- 
rounded by nopal and banana groves, and a multitude of superb 
creepers, amidst. whose luxuriant growth and glowing flowers rise 
the white-walled houses of the owners. As we rode along, we pur- 
chased some pine-apples and mangoes of immense size and exquisite 
flavour. When we returned on board, numbers of Pernambuco boat- 
men surrounded the ship with loads of oranges and bananas for sale, 
as well as tame parrots and monkeys; but none of them, with the 
fear of the sharks before their eyes, would imitate the blacks, whom 
we had seen at St. Vincent diving into the sea, nine or ten fathom 
deep, to pick up small pieces of money which the passengers would 
throw in, to witness their astonishing power of swimming. 

From Pernambuco to Bahia we had thirty-six hours’ passage. 
We were not nearer the land than ten or twelve leagues, the Royal 
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Mail Company forbidding their commanders of ships to hug the 
coast any closer. On the 30th of March, about noon, we met the fine 
steamer. La Navarre, of the French Messageries Company, on its 
way to Bordeaux. It was crammed full of passengers, among whom 
I saw several Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. These venerable reli- 
gious women serve various hospitals in the Brazils—at Bahia, Rio 
de Janeiro, and other places. They are every where, I need not say, 
worthy of their holy founder and of their country. They have not 
escaped, however, in this New World the calumnies and persecutions 
which they have had to endure in some parts of Europe, and notably 
in Portugal and Piedmont. Almost the first Brazilian journal I saw 
contained an infamous diatribe against them; but they would very 
likely themselves prefer contumely to honour, as assimilating them 
more perfectly to their Divine Lord, the Man of Sorrows. 

At a very early hour on the 31st we doubled the point which 
juts out on the right of the harbour of Bahia, and the ship fired a 
gun to announce our arrival. No description can convey a true idea 
of the beauty of this celebrated bay,—Bahia de todos os Sanctos, 


that is, “ All Saints’ Bay.” Covered to the very water’s edge with 


a glowing and gigantic vegetation, the hills which rise above the 
roadstead are dotted with pretty-looking villas, the residences of city 
merchants. It was the commencement of what is here called winter ; 
yet I saw every where a superabundance of flowers, especially of roses. 
Trees with strange forms, fruits yet more strange, a teeming popu- 
lation, two-thirds of which at least was composed of negroes, the odd 
cries and barbarous howlings of these blacks as they hawked their 
wares or carried, to the number of ten or twelve together, huge bur- 
dens swung on the middle of long poles,—every thing was of a sort 
to interest a stranger. Carriages there were none, or very few at 
least; for the city, being built on the steep slope of an abrupt cliff, 
has no level surface any where in its streets, most of which resemble 
very much the queer up-hill lanes leading to Fourviéres in the city 
of Lyons. The intense heat of the atmosphere made me give up 
the design I had entertained of visiting the town entirely on foot. I 
hired a kind of bath-chair, of which there are long stands about, and 
two stout negroes conveyed me successively to the various churches 
and the public garden of the city. These chairs are very ingeniously 
contrived to exclude the sun and admit the air, as well as to preserve 
absolute privacy within them. They swing on a long pole fore and 
aft, which the blacks carry on their shoulder; but this pole is shaped 
like an elongated capital §, to secure the sitter’s equilibrium, which 
would be unpleasantly disturbed by the see-saw tread of the bearers, 
Notwithstanding the little exercise I took, an abundant perspiration 
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ran from my every pore. It was therefore with exquisite pleasure 
that I came to a house where for a few vintems (a few pence) I could 
exchange my stewing state for the coolness of a shower-bath. I had 
previously been told to use a necessary precaution,—that is, to rub 
a small quantity of caixaca; or rum, over my body before coming in 
contact with the water. 4 

The trade of Bahia appears considerable, and is entirely carried 
on in the lower town, which stretches along the water-side on the north 
for more than a league, nearly to the westernmost point of the outer 
bay, crowned by a celebrated sanctuary dedicated to Nossa Sefihora 
do Bom-Fim—Our Lady of the Happy Death. On the eastern 
promontory of the harbour, on the summit of a bold hill looking 
upon the Atlantic, is the oldest religious building, perhaps, in all 
South America. It is the now ruinous church built by an Indian 
princess, the first of her race who embraced the faith of Christ. 
The beach below was often hallowed by the footsteps of the vener- 
able Father Anchieta, the apostle of Brazil, who would bare his 
breast to the sea-breeze to cool the ardour which consumed him for 
the salvation of souls, and write with a stick on the sand of the 
shore the beautiful Latin verses he daily composed in honour of the 
Blessed Mother of God. The blacks still cross themselves at the 
mention of Padre Anchieta’s name, and the country still abounds 
with traces and monuments of his zeal and wonderful sanctity. The 
numerous churches of Bahia are generally very richly decorated, but 
not cleanly kept. I saw some large black rats running across the 
altar of one of them, most profusely adorned with gilt carving. It 
was a church dedicated to St. Benedict the Moor, a negro saint from 
Africa, a monk of the Franciscan order, who lived and died in Sicily, 
and it is exclusively used by the blacks. A negro priest was loitering 
about its precincts, and when I told him of the boldness of the afore- 
said rats, “ We cannot help it, Sefior Padre-mestre,” he answered ; 
“their numbers are so great we cannot destroy them.” The churches 
have no seats ; the men stand round by the side walls, and the women 
squat down on the middle wooden floor. Sometimes, and when the 
floor is of stone, the ladies are accompanied to church by a female 
slave carrying a small square carpet, which she lays down for her 
mistress to sit upon. I saw again here in the cathedral what I had 
already seen in Lisbon: on a wooden bench near the holy-water 
vessel close to the door lay several dead babies, shrouded up with the 
exception of the face, and covered with fresh flowers. The mothers 
were waiting hard by until a priest should come to recite the funeral 
prayers. I had at first mistaken these little corpses for waxen ex- 
votos. Thus adorned, death had nothing sad or repulsive about it, 
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especially when I thought that these were the remains of little angels 
—anjithos they call them in Brazil—who had flown to heaven with 
the purity of their baptismal innocence. 

The negroes of Bahia are numerous, and the finest in the Brazils. 
I admired their robust frames, and the seeming indifference with 
which they carried almost Titanic loads beneath such a burning sun. 
The landing-place is a perfect Babel: these blacks are so loquacious, 
and they moreover seem to think it adds to their importance to shout 
as loud as their rough powerful throats will let them. I have never 
heard a negro speak to another in a quiet subdued way. Why should 
they, indeed? They never attain the sober sense of manhood; they 
are a mere set of noisy overgrown children. We had had as a fellow- 
passenger by the Magdalena, as far as Bahia, a Mr. B , a little 
old Scotchman, long settled in the province of Minasgeraes, who 
took no small pride in exhibiting a snow-white beard almost a yard 
in length, and a plentiful crop of hair of the same venerable hue. A 
sprightly English youth, who was one of the first to land, spread the 
report among the blacks that we had on board the famous “ Wan- 
dering Jew.” Our ship was soon surrounded by a multitude of boats 
crammed full of woolly heads, and when the luckless Scotchman 
landed, he was, to his dismay, escorted every where by a long pro- 
cession of shouting and screaming blackies. We thought he paid 
rather dear for his eccentricity. 

The market, which was near the landing-place, was abundantly 
supplied with eatables of every kind—poultry, kids, lambs, sucking- 
pigs, all alive, and bleating, squeaking, clucking their best; a great 
variety of fish and fruits; oranges of huge size, called there seleitas ; 
water-melons, with the red cool pulp; mangoes, bananas, jacas, a 
sort of large pumpkins which grow on tall trees, goiavas, and many 
more species whose mostly Indian names I cannot recollect. With 
the exception of oranges, limes, and pine-apples, which are super- 
excellent, the fruits of Brazil do not at first please a European 
palate. Those of Europe—owing, I suppose, to careful and scientific 
cultivation—attain a more delicate flavour, if they do not equal the 
fruits of America in size and colour. The same may be said of the 
flowers, which, with greater size and magnificence of colour and 
form, lack, for the most part, the exquisite perfume which our 
humblest flowers exhale. 
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OR 
QUEEN MARGARET'S JOURNAL. 
Part II. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
WARWICK-LANE. 


In the year 1467, when I was still at Dame Katharine’s house, where, 
after the first weeks of my stay, I lodged and tabled, nut as a guest, 
but a pensioner, I met with a singular accident, which I will now re- 
late. Having one day gone to the Blackfriars, to speak to a monk 
who was about to travel into France, and had offered to carry letters 
for me to Verdun, I was returning alone on foot through the City; for 
on these occasions I would neither expose myself to be betrayed, nor 
bring others into danger by procuring any one to accompany me. I 
lost my way somewhere near to St. Paul’s Church, and found myself 
in a street I was unacquainted with, and in the midst of a great con- 
fusion of persons coming and going, or else standing about gaping at 
the passers-by. Many of them wore red jackets, and others were 
carrying huge pieces of meat on prongs. I heard some one behind 
me say, “I swear this part of the town is naught but a bear-garden 
since this great earl hath returned! From St. Paul’s to Newgate- 
street the taverns are filled with ox-flesh from his kitchens.” Then 
it crossed my mind this must be Warwick-lane, and for more reasons 
than one I sought to retrace my steps. But as I turned round with 
that intent, a troop of horsemen came riding along the narrow street, 
and the crowd falling- back suddenly, I was thrown with great vio- 
lence against a heap of stones. The suffering was very great, and I 
must have fainted soon afterwards; for, except the first moment of 
that sharp pain, I can call nothing to mind, save that I opened my 
eyes in an unknown chamber, and found myself lying on a bed with 
two or three strangers round me. I felt confused; and when I tried 
to move, a portly dame told me I must lie still, for my leg was 
broken, and the surgeon had been sent for to set it. 

“ How hath it happened?” I faintly said; “and where am I?” I 
was beginning to feel I could not move without sore pain. 
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“You have been knocked down in the lane,” the same person re- 
plied. “This is Warwick House. The Duke of Clarence commanded 
you should be carried here; and I'll warrant you, mistress, you could 
not have desired any thing better, for the countess hath appointed me 
to the care of you; and, albeit I say it that should not, there is not 
the likes of me in all Yorkshire for the tending of wounds. Laws 
me! after the bloody Lancastrians took Sandal Castle—which I thank 
God they soon lost again—I had no end of dying persons on my 
hands, so that I am used to them, you see, and I can lay out a corpse 
as fairly as any woman in England. And [I shall be right glad, 
mistress, to render you every service in my power.” 

“Thank you,” I answered. “ But what I most desire is that a 
litter should be sent for to carry me to my lodgings. I would not 
for the world stay here to give trouble.” 

“Tt is not possible for you to move, mistress,” that terrible woman 
rejoined. ‘“ The surgeon hath been sent for, and it should offend him 
mortally to come and find no leg to set.” 

“Ts my leg really broken?” I exclaimed, unable to restrain my 
tears, for to abide under that roof seemed at that moment a dreadful 
torment to me. 

“ Yea, as truly as I stand here,” quoth the burly dame. 

I closed my eyes, and murmured, “ My good God, Thy will be 
done! I would the suffering I endure was twice as great, but not 
endured here. Howsoever, not my will, but Thine be done !” 

The door opened then, and I heard some one say in a low voice, 
“ Mistress Joan, how fareth that poor lady ?” 

In another moment I knew, though I opened not my eyes, that 
the Countess of Warwick was standing by my bedside. I remained 
as if insensible, and mentally prayed she should not know me again. 
It was now many long years since we had met who had been once 
close friends. I felt her hand gently feeling my pulse. Then it was 
laid on my forehead. She said to the nurse, “ Open the casement ;” 
and light and air were let into the chamber. Then into my ear were 
softly breathed these words, “ Margaret de Roos, is it you?” I 
opened my eyes, and they met hers. She sent every one out of the 
room. Then her arms were thrown round my neck, and my head 
leant against her bosom, This hath been one of the most unlooked- 
for passages in my life, and to explain what I then felt I must go 
back to the time when Anne Beauchamp and I were young, and our 
hearts linked together by one of those early womanish friendships, 
which, like wild spring-flowers, are sweet, brief, often crushed in the 
bud, but which leave behind them in our memories a lingering scent, 
which survives long years of absence and apparent indifferency. Other 
loves—deeper, stronger, fraught with passion, or linked with duties 
—arise, and we no longer think on those frail blossoms of youthful 
affection as on aught that should count in our lives; but yet they die 
not wholly. When, weakened by suffering and agitation, confused by 
a singular accident, suddenly prostrated on a bed of pain amidst 
strangers, I saw that sweet, noble countenance, which I once loved so 
well, bent upon me with a compassionate tenderness, I could not for- 
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bear from greeting it with a passionate caress. I had been with 
Lady Warwick at Middleham in the first years of her marriage, and 
witnessed her excellent domestic virtues and her great qualities, which 
I doubt not conspired to extend and confirm the boundless and fatal 
influence her husband exercised in England. If he was, in the eyes 
of the people, the picture of a great English lord, bold, warlike, gene- 
rous in giving, albeit ungenerous in soul and a desperate traitor, she 
had all the comeliness, the modesty, the virtues most beseeming a 
noble English lady; and when our poor Queen was cruelly defamed 
by her enemies, because of her French birth and her French manners, 
I doubt not that she was often unfavourably compared with the 
Countess of Warwick. But, howsoever blind in her worship of her 
husband and obedient to his will, she had never herself that I wot of 
maligned the Queen, or shown any active enmity towards her and the 
King. I marvel even now that, after all that had passed, I could feel 
so softened a heart towards her; but this I must further say to excuse 
it: I have had few loves and friendships all my days, and of these 
most have faded in a sudden, fatal, or leastways final manner. And 
the one abiding earthly affection, now the first and greatest I enter- 
tained—that one which binds me to the Queen-——there is in it no reci- 
procity, no mutual tenderness, no sweetness of retrospect, no possible 
gentle endearments which soothe the heart and minister to its weak- 
ness. With my whole soul I have clung of late years to the true, 
sole, never-forsaking love, to which the deepest and strongest earthly 
one is but as a drop from a divine and eternal fount. My good 
Father in heaven, my loving God, knoweth I would not now exchange 
the joys of His love and service for the fairest earthly lot. But the 
echo of an old music was in Anne Beauchamp’s voice, the ghost of a 
past happiness in her fair face, and for this it was that I rested my 
head on her bosom and wetted it with my tears. 

After a long expressive silence she said, 

“Sweet friend, how should I call you, and whither ‘send to say 
you are here ?” 

“T am Dame Anne Clere,” I answered, looking fixedly in her 
face. 

“That is well,” she replied. ‘No other name shall pass my 
lips.” 

r “ Of your charity,” I then said, “ give me wherewith to write 
to my lodgings, that no search should be made for me; and let he 
who carries the missive not disclose where I am.” 

I wished to conceal from Kate my forced residence at Warwick 
House, and only wrote to her that urgent reasons impeded my return 
for a short time, and that she should on no account seek to discover 
my abode. ‘This letter the countess assured me should be delivered 
without delay, question, or explanation, From that moment she 
nursed me like a tender sister. When my limb was set, she stood 
courageously by my side and held my hand. She had set before me 
at the foot of the bed a devout image of our Lord crucified, for this 
she thought would best help me to bear my pain. She brought 
curious books and painted Missals to entertain my solitary hours, 
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and came every day afterwards several times to converse with me. 
We spoke of the old days at Middleham—our rides and hawkings, 
the fair vestments we embroidered for the chapel, and our sports with 
her two little wenches on the grass-plat under her windows. These 
pleasant scenes came back before me like the visions of a dream; 
it seemed as if all the terrible haps since then had been only night- 
mares. We neither of us spoke of them any more than as if the civil 
wars had not existed; or as if all evil passions were laid, and the 
whole world at peace. She never so much as once named her hus- 
band (for which in my secret heart I blessed her), nor any person 
whatsoever of that party, nor did I mention their majesties. Nor did 
she inquire when I had come to London, or put to me any like ques- 
tion. I often begged her to suffer me to return to my lodgings; but 
she declared—which was true—that the leeches forbade it, and she 
would then gently add, “‘ Sweet friend, has Anne Beauchamp in any 
thing caused thee to lament this brief suspension of a long separa- 
tion? And wouldst thou leave me in uneasiness touching thy cure? 
—for when once we part God knoweth when we shall meet again.” 
So I continued at Warwick House, which, when I think of it, 
seems an almost incredible trick of fortune. One day she said to 
me, “ Should it like thee to see the wenches which so often sat on 
thy knees when I was nursing them?” I must needs confess I had 
a great desire to do so, partly from revived affection for their mother, 


‘and also from curiosity, so much talk was ministered as to their 


marriages even amongst the few persons I saw in London. 

So, later in the day, behind Lady Warwick there came the two 
damsels her daughters. Both were fair. Lady Isabel, the eldest, 
then about fifteen, was the handsomest at the first sight; but no 
sooner had you spoken with them than you would set no more store 
on her beauty, as compared to that of her young sister Anne, in 
my opinion at least, than on a peony compared with a rose. Lady 
Isabel had a bright, somewhat bold look. She laughed a great deal 
in speaking, and was like her father, which, I fear, indisposed me a 
little against her. Lady Anne, then in her thirteenth year, had a 
pretty coyness in her manner, and seemed a little afraid of the sick 
lady she had been brought to see; but as I looked at her I could not 
but think of my dear lord the Prince saying some years ago, “‘ Anne 
Neville is very winsome ;” yea, winsome is the word which paints 
her. 

Lady Warwick said that, if it would like me, Lady Anne should 
come and keep me company on the morrow, and bring me flowers, 
for that she and Isabel were forced to go into the country for two 
days. So about noon, after I had dined, she came and brought with 
her large bunches of flowers, which she said she would make posies 
of for the porcelain vases in my room. She was still very timid, 
and kept her large fawn-like eyes bent on her pretty task, only now 
and then glancing at me in a shy manner, and answering Yea or Nay 
when I spoke to her. I liked to look at her, and by degrees she 
grew a little bolder. Amongst other things, after we had been talk- 
ing of what flowers we loved most, she said, 
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“Dame Clere, I am very fond of roses. I wish—don’t you also 
wish it ?—there had never been any wars about them.” 

“Sweet Lady Anne,” I answered, “I wish there were never 
any wars at all, and assuredly that those called of the roses had 
never happened. 

“ Ah, there we are of the same thinking,” she said. “Iam so 
glad; Bella is not like us. She says, if there had not been these 
wars, George should not have been Duke of Clarence, and she like 
to be a duchess. She is to marry George, you know.” 

“ And you, Lady Anne, would you not like to be a duchess ?” 

“O no,” she said, lifting up her head quickly. “ George’s bro- 
ther Richard would fain marry me; but I will not for all the world 
marry him if I can help it.” Then in a very low voice she added, 
“T want to be a princess.” 

“ Indeed!” I said; “and what prince would you marry ?” 

She became a little red, and then said, 

“Tf I tell you, Dame Clere, will you be sure and not tell any 
body ?” 

“Ts it such a great secret ?” I answered, smiling. 

“ Why, you see, I never told any body but Bella, and she was 
very angry; and my sweet mother once I said it to.” 

“‘ Was she angered ?” I asked, with a foolish beating of heart at 
this childish talk. 

“She is never angered with me; but she put her finger on my lips 
and shook her head. But I should be affrighted to tell the earl my 
father. Peradventure, you, Dame Clere, mislike that poor prince ?” 
Then she looked up in a determined manner from her flowers and 
said, “ It is Prince Edward of Lancaster !” 

O, how unreasoningly glad I was! ‘God bless thee, sweet Lady 
Anne!” I cried; and being weak —I am ashamed to teil it—I 
burst into tears. 

She came close to my couch, and putting her pretty young cheek 
on the pillow close to my old one, she said, 

“ Do you know him?” . 

“ Yea, of yore I did,” I cautiously replied. 

“ And was he not the sweetest, gentlest, fairest little prince in 
all the world?” she asked. 

“ He is good and brave also,” I rejoined, much moved. 

“©, I am so glad he is brave! I like brave men. Look, Dame 
Clere; when I was very young at Calais, some Lancastrian prisoners 
were brought there, and one of them which Joan nursed, when he 
was a-dying, gave her this little silver swan. After he was dead, 
she asked to speak with my father, and showed it to him. ‘I would 
not keep it,’ she said, ‘for all the world, for it is the badge of 
the so-called Prince of Wales. I pray your lordship, what shall I 
do with it?’ ‘Throw it into the sea, good Mistress Joan,’ quoth 
my father, laughing; ‘or give it to Anne to play with.’ So she 
let me have it as a plaything, and I have kept it ever since.” 

I could not help saying, “ Prince Edward hath never forgotten 
his little playmate.” 
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“ OQ, is that true?” she said. ‘“ Iam well pleased he remembers me. 
Then you have seen him not a very long time ago, Dame Clere ?” 

“ Ay,” I answered, “ not a very long time ago.” 

“Tf you shall see him again I wonder if you will tell him that 
1 have not forgotten him. You must not say, Dame Clere, that I 
would like to marry him, for he would think me very bold. I should 
be ashamed that he should hear I said so. But methinks you might 
say, ‘ Lady Anne hath never forgotten her little playmate.’ ” 

“Well, if it please God,” I replied, “ that I should see the Prince 
again, I will e’en tell him so.” 

She had now finished filling the vases, and, after giving me a 
kiss, went away. . 

On the morrow she stole again to my chamber. This time she 
brought in her arms a chessboard, and the men to play with. 

“ Dame Clere,” she said, “ can you play at chess; and will it like 
you to do so?” 
| “ Very much,” I answered ; for verily it pleasured me to see her 

) sitting opposite to me, knitting her pretty brow when she was 

| puzzled, or smiling gleefully when she had made a good move. All 

her shyness with me had now vanished; and when the game was 
over she entertained me with her sweet prattle. I asked her who 
had learnt her to play at chess. 

“One whom I mislike very much,” she answered, —“ Prince 
Richard of Gloucester. He was at Middleham with us last winter, 
and also at York, when my uncle the archbishop was enthroned. 
Nothing would serve him but that Bella and I should sit with him 
at his table on the banquet-day; and then he would teach me all 
the evening to play at chess. He angered me not a little in this 
way: he had taken my queen, snatching her from the board like 
this. He threw her into the box, and shut down the lid with a 
malicious look. ‘So I would serve that flying French Margaret,’ he 
cried, ‘if I could but catch her. She is as mischievous as a chess- 
queen. Her idiot husband in the Tower is as helpless as your king 
there.’ I said I was tired of playing, and would not finish the 
game; I was so vexed with him.—Dame Clere, do you hate the 
late King and Queen as some persons do?” 

“ Far from it,” I replied. 

“ Methinks, Dame Clere, that King Henry is a better man than 
King Edward. Bella will not say so; but that is because this 
present King is George Clarence’s brother. You do not know how 
cruel Richard is. If he wants any thing, he does not care how much 
he hurts others, so he can have his will. He hates the Prince of 
Lancaster more than you can think of. I am sure if he was to 
come to London, he would try to kill him.” 

At that time of the sweet young girl’s visit to me a knock at the 
door of the chamber was heard, and was soon followed by the entry 
of Lady Isabel in very gay attire, who, after saluting me, said, “I 
thought Anne was here, and so that I might come. I did so want 
= talk to somebody, for London is so dull after these two days at 
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Then I perceived Lady Warwick had been to the court, but, 
with her mindful fear of wounding me, had not spoken of it. How- 
soever Lady Isabel had no like restraint, and I rather set her on to 
talk than otherwise, for I had a painful curiosity concerning those 
so-called majesties. She said the first evening they were at the 
palace was spent in the Queen’s withdrawing-room, where some of 
the ladies played at Marteaux and others at Closheys, and then 
ended with dancing, and that she had danced with the King. 
< “ And how many times with the King’s brother?” quoth Lady 

nne. 

“OQ, not more than once,” Lady Isabel replied. “On the mor- 
row, when Matins were done, we heard Mass in the palace-chapel. 
It was the Mass of our Lady, and most melodiously sung. Then 
after breakfast we went into the little park, where we had great 
sport, and I rode one of George’s hobbies. Dinner was ordained in 
the summer-house ; and afterwards we went to see the garden and 
vineyard of pleasure. Before supper we all bathed; and when we 
had been in the bath as long as was our pleasure, the Queen sent us 
green ginger and divers comfits. In the evening we danced again, 
and some of us played at games. The chambers have been all newly 
furnished, and nothing more dainty can be thought of. I told 
George that when I am married I would have a pleasaunce chamber 
like unto the one I had at Shene, all hanged with white silk and 
linen-cloth, and the floor covered with a carpet. And mostly I am 
resolved to have a bath, covered with a tent of white cloth. But 
now I must tell you what happened on the second morning. After 
we had been at Mass, all the ladies of the court environed Sir 
Anthony Woodville, and tied above his left knee a band of gold 
furnished with precious stones, which formed a letter, a collar of 8’s, 
meaning sowvenance, and to this collar was hanging a noble sprig of 
the flower Forget-me-not. He laid his hand on his heart, and 
said, ‘ Ladies, this comes nigher to my heart than to my knee.’ 
And Isminia, who was spokeswoman, said full sweetly, smiling on 
her new lord, that he should take a step befitting the times. He 
answered that he was abashed at this adventure; howsoever he did 
not look one wit abashed, but thanked thése ladies for their rich and 
honourable present; and in his cap he found a letter written on 
vellum, and bound with a gold thread. Therein he was told of the 
emprise which the flower of souvenance was intended to move him to 
undertake. He went forthwith to the King, to crave his leave and 
license to hold the emprise at the Queen’s coronation, and bring the 
adventure of the flower of souvenance to a conclusion. The King 
read the articles and permitted the jousts; and Sir Anthony hath 
sent a herald to the Count de la Roche, inviting him to touch the 
flower, ‘in token of acceptance of his challenge.’ It is expected he 
shall be one of the knights the Duke of Burgundy will send with 
her uncle the Count of St. Pol to do honour to the Queen’s coro- 
nation. I hope George will practise tilting before that time. It 
would please me if he should unhorse that fine Sir Anthony. There 
is but one thing I hate at the court, and that is the much talk about 
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the Woodvilles. Verily, one should think there were no other 
knights and no other scholars in England. It is Sir Anthony here, 
Lord Rivers there, Sir John at every turn; and those sisters and 
their lovers, I am weary of their names. What think you of the 
Queen’s two sons—the little Grays—sitting higher at the banquet 
than the greatest lords of the kingdom? I promise you this shall 
cause no small stir. But maybe, Dame Clere, I weary you with 
my talk. I fear you look fatigued.” 

“ Nay, Lady Isabel,” I replied, “I am in no wise weary in 
body.” 
“ But a little in mind,” she said, laughing, “ with my foolish talk- 
ing. Hath Anne been good company to you?” 

“ Yea,” I said tenderly, taking in mine the hand of the sweet 
child; “the dearest comfort to me imaginable.” 

“‘ But she is a little rebel, Dame Clere. I assure you she some- 
times talks rank treason. We call her the Lancastrian.—Come, get 
thee gone, Pussy. Thy lover Richard was so peevish that thou wast 
not carried to Shene, that he had not a word to throw to a dog, much 
less to a Christian.” 

Little Lady Anne frowned, and said Richard was always peevish. 

“ Nay, nay,”’ cried her sister ; “see, he hath sent thee this pretty 
carkanet.” 

“T will not have it,” quoth the little lady. 

“OQ, who is peevish now ?” cried the other. 

Methought this savoured of the beginning of a quarrel, and I 
was well pleased that Lady Warwick then came in, having put off 
her courtly gear. 

In a few days I had so far amended that I could be carried from 
Warwick House to Cheapside. Lady Warwick would have fain 
sent me in her own litter and with her men; but I besought her to 
let me hire a conveyance, in which I rode to Mr. Bugdon’s house at 
an hour when only one servant was astir, who let me in. The parting 
with that generous friend and her sweet little daughter Anne cost 
me some tears. When I found myself again in my old lodgings 
with Kate and her husband, only a feebleness in my leg, which was 
very palpable, could convince me the last month had not been one 
long dream. To this day no one, I ween, but Lady Warwick and I 
know who was the sick Dame Clere, so carefully and lovingly tended 
in the south chamber at Warwick House. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AN ARRIVAL AND A DEPARTURE. 


Ose evening, more than a year after my accident and constrained 
abode at Warwick House, I was sitting at work in Kate’s with- 
drawing-room, whilst she was looking out of the front-parlour win- 
dow at the passengers. My thoughts had been all day concerned, 
I know not wherefore, with the imprisoned King. I received tidings 
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of him now and again from persons—chiefly religious, or else scholars 
and artists—which had license to enter his apartments; and whatso- 
ever I could hear in this way I transmitted, as occasion offered, to 
the Queen, Kate and I often walked in a street near the river, 
whence we could see one of the windows of his chamber. We could 
discern through the grating the cage of his favourite bird, a starling, 
which had learnt to say, “ Poor Henry! poor King!” The Abbot 
of Westminster told me the first time he heard this compassionate 
ery of the poor fowl, it almost moved him to tears. Once I observed 
the King’s dog, an old friend of mine at the court, standing with 
his paws against the bars. One day it seemed to me that I perceived 
the King himself. “ Of a surety,” I said to Kate, “ there is a figure 
leaning against the casement with a book in his hand.” But the 
very thought that it was himself dimmed my eyes with blinding 
tears, and Kate had too short a sight to see so far, On the evening 
I write of, this said Kate disturbed me from my fit of musing by 
this question: ‘ Dame Margaret, hast heard the last news from the 
court ?” 

“ What news?” I said—“ good or bad ?” 

Then she: “ Why, good for the good, I suppose ; and bad for the 
bad. The saying is, ‘When rogues fall out, honest men get back 
their own.’ By that same token, the news should be good for honest 
folk. The great earl is so enraged with his puppet’s wife, that some 
think in his choler he will knock down the puppet himself.” 

“ Ah,” quoth I, “ what is his present cause of offence ?” 

“ This,” she said. “It seems he had set his heart on marrying 
the daughter of that excellent princess, Anne of York, the little 
heiress of Exeter, to his nephew, George Neville. But he counted 
without his host, or rather without his new queen. For, lo and 
behold, Lady Bessie on the sly gives four thousand marks to her vir- 
tuous sister-in-law for to contract the damsel with her own son Lord 
Dorset. It is reported that the so-called King’s master foamed at 
the mouth when the news reached him. Some hope the cunning 
lady will prove the truth of the saying that biters are bit; for the 
girl is sickly, and not like to live, and so her four thousand marks 
shall have gone for nothing. The Woodvilles are more hated every 
day. Lady Bessie wrote so sharp a letter last week to Sir William 
Stonor, touching his hunting and slaying her deer in Exhill and 
Barnwood Forests, when all the time he had her lord’s commission 
for the doing of it, that he hath vowed to be revenged on the whole 
brood of the Bedford witch. ‘Set beggars on horseback,’ quoth 
he, ‘and you shall see the end thereof.’ Talking of beggars reminds 
me of robbers—” 

“ For shame, Kate :” I exclaimed. “ Begging is a lawful and 
often a Christian action. Our Lord hath appeared to some in the 
shape of a beggar, and—” 

“ Q, content thee, Dame Margery, content thee!” she cried. “I 
thought of those lusty beggars which carry a good uplifted stick in 
one hand the better to move your charity, I am not sure your lady- 
ship doth not resemble them a little, for you are somewhat prompt to 
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oblige persons to be virtuous after your own fashion with a good 
knock on the head.” 

“ Pardon, good Kate, pardon!” I eried. “ I was over-quick in 
interrupting thee. What robbers wert thou about to speak of ?” 

“ Peradventure, your ladyship sees no affinity between robbers 
and outlaws, and will be displeasured if I say that a man which hath 
been here more than once seeking to speak with you is, I am assured, 
no other than a noted freebooter of the name of Robin of Redes- 
dale, and that you should be careful what dealings you have with 
him.” 

I told her that, albeit I had never yet spoken with this person, I 
had asked Lord Beaumont, who is secretly one of our friends, if I should 
see him, as he wished, touching the Queen’s affairs. He replied that 
this Robin is said to be a ruined nobleman of our party, which con- 
ceals his name, and, under the semblance of a common outlaw, is 
assembling forces in Yorkshire. But the truth of this report he 
could by no means ascertain. Whosoever he is, for some cause or 
other the man abhors the Woodvilles, But in these times a man’s 
hatreds are as little to be counted on as his allegiance. 

“ Ay,” Kate answered; “yet I should trust one more than the 
other. And for that reason I am not without hoping that the great 
earl’s detestation of the King he hath set up may so increase, that 
good shall come of it which we may live to see.” 

“ But what will he do for a king,” I said, “if neither York nor 
Lancaster serve his turn ?” 

“Why, is there not fair George, his son-in-law, which he holds 
in his sleeve like a conjuring man doth a mouse or a kitten, ready 
to be let out when the right time cometh? I always thought, when 
the usurper crowned that widow-woman, leaving Isabel Neville for 
his brother, and flouting likewise that greater Isabel of Spain, which 
would have fain been his queen, that he played himself a foul trick, 
The earl is, I ween, gathering up the strings behind the scenes, and 
before long we shall witness a new performance.” 

“ Alas,” I said, “there is this evil in these days for us who, 
being virtuous conspirators, must hide our lawful efforts as if they 
were criminal acts,—that we needs must get accustomed to rejoice in 
the faults and dissensions of others as good haps to ourselves, and 
not to look upon them as they are, that is, offences against God.” 

“ Tut, tut, Dame Margery!” Kate replied; ‘ you have too nice a 
conscience in these matters. The crimes of our enemies are stepping- 
stones to our friends, and I am not ging to lament them. Here is 
supper. Where, I marvel, is Mr. Bugdon ?” 

She opened the door, and cried out: “Sir, shall you never come 
down to your meals till an hour after they are served?” No answer 
coming, she repeated the summons, and that time stamped her foot. 
This not availing, she ran up the stairs and burst into the poor man’s 
study, who is writing a treatise on the harms printing will bring 
upon the world. He was so engaged in his work that for all the 
noise she made he never heard her at all, or took notice of her pre- 
sence, until she snatched the paper from before him, and bounded 
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down the stairs with it in her hand. I had much ado to prevent 
her from throwing it into the fire. 

Whilst this scuffle was taking place, a serving-man came inte the 
parlour and said there was a reverend man at the door, and another 
person with him, who craved .to speak with Dame Clere. 

“ Ts the reverend man a begging-friar?” MKate-asked. 

“ No,” the servant replied; “he is a priest. French-like, I ween, 
by the looks of him. He says his name is Tavernier.” 

‘“‘ Bid them come in,” Kate said, before Mr. Bugdon, who had 
followed his piece of writing down the stairs, had time to speak, or I 
either. He misliked nothing so much as the sudden letting in of 
unknown persons into the house, and, to say the truth, so did I. 
For one true friend the Queen had in England, there were twenty 
unsad persons to be found of desperate fortunes and doubtful fame, 
which proffered their services and disgraced our cause. But Kate’s 
wont was to suffer her actions to outrun her own thinking and the 
counsel of others; so, before we could prevent it, two strangers en- 
tered. The priest wore on his head a French ecclesiastic’s hat, 
which concealed the most of his face, and a cloak wrapped round him. 
His companion was an elderly man of ordinary appearance. They 
bowed two or three times and looked back to see if the door was 
shut behind them. I had no defined thought in my mind, and could 
not have said what I feared, but yet I shook like one in a fit of the 
ague, There was somewhat in the look of these persons, and their 
not speaking at first,—one standing stock-still and the other bowing 
in an embarrassed manner,—which effrighted me. Mr. Bugdon bowed, 
and cleared his throat. Even Kate looked a little amazed. When 
the servant withdrew, the secular gentleman said, ‘“‘ Mesdames,” and 
turning towards Mr. Bugdon, “ Monsieur, this reverend man hath 


a message of importance to deliver to the Dame Anne Clere, and for — 


that reason would desire to see her alone.” He looked at Kate and 
me, doubting which of us to address, The priest moved towards the 
door of the withdrawing-room. Inspired with a sudden courage, I 
stepped forward and opened it; upon which he darted into the afore- 
said room, which had no light in it, save that of the fire. I followed 
him, shut the door, and said with an affected boldness,—for there was 
something unnatural to me in this muffled priest’s appearance,—“ I 
beseech you, sir, let me know at once who you are and whence you 
come. I misdoubt you are not what you seem,” I added with in- 
creasing uneasiness, as I felt my hand laid hold of. Then followed 
the words, “ Marguerite, c’est moi,—la Reine.” 

“ O mon Dieu!” was all I could utter, I was so entirely surprised. 
Instead of kneeling or expressing any welcome, I stood still, staring 
as if I had seen a ghost. 

“Calm yourself; collect your senses; do not you know me—the 
Queen ?” 

Tears came to my relief. “O madame, madame! you here?” 

“ Yea, I myself. But first tell me—can I entirely confide in 
Katharine. and her husband ?” 

“QO, fully,” I answered. “ But, for God’s sake, show me your 
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face; take off that hat! Let me see your eyes, madame, that I may 
be assured it is you.” 

She lifted up the hat, which half covered her visage, and smiled; 
then I passionately kissed her hands. She drew me to her bosom 
and embraced me. 

“ Go now,” she said, “and tell our friends I am here.” 

When I went into the parlour, if I had had leisure or inclination 
to laugh it would have been risible to see the distressed looks of the 
three persons in that room, and how quickly they turned towards me 
when I entered for to be relieved from their embarrassment. A 
foolish doubt if the Queen’s companion was in her confidence checked 
the words on my lips. As I stood hesitating, she came in. I seized 
Kate by the hand, and cried, “ Kate, don’t you see who it is?” The 
astonished dame gave a little scream, and fell at her majesty’s feet. 
Mr. Bugdon turned white and then red, ran to lock the door, and in 
his bewilderment shook hands with the Queen’s companion before 
making his obeisance to her grace’s self. 

I must confess that when I look back to that evening I admire 
how the most, as we should think them, incredible things, when they 
do come to pass, seem natural, and also how apparently thoughtless 
persons in an emergency will sometimes evince unsuspected qualities. 
I could not but marvel at Kate’s presence of mind. She behaved as 
if the Queen’s sudden appearance in her house had been a very joyful, 
indeed, but in no wise astonishing event. She straightway conducted 
her to the best armed-chair in the room, and placed a foot-stool for 
her feet. The supper lately set on the table she spread before her 
with many, yet not too many, excuses that it should be no better than 
it was; 1 the while could only stand mutely gazing at the Queen, 
whilst a number of questions kept rising in my mind,—why had 
she come? with whom? for what end? with what hopes? When 
the noises in the street recalled to me that we were in London, and at 
a short distance from her mortal enemies, I began to tremble again 
with a more defined terror than before. I dare not say to her, 
“ Wherefore have you come?” or address to her during her repast any 
other questions, save for to hope her health had not suffered in the 
crossing of the sea, and that she had left my lord Prince well, and 
such-like common inquiries. ‘ Monsieur Duluc,” she said to the 
gentleman who had come with her, “ will you not taste of this good 
English dish?”—which made me know he was the merchant from 
Nancy which she had once greatly served, and who in return had ~ 
furnished her in Scotland with money, and fitted out the ship in 
which we sailed to Flanders. After her meal was over, the Queen 
commanded me to sit down by her side, and would have Kate do the 
like; but nothing would serve Kate but to sit on the floor at her feet. 
Mr, Bugdon and Mr. Dulue she likewise commanded to be seated; 
and then she spoke to us as follows: 

“ My trusty and well-beloved friends, is this not a surprising 
—nay, as it should have seemed beforehand, an incredible—thing that 
thus suddenly I should arrive amongst you? Doth not truly the 
danger appear excessive, not to say desperate? Are you not all 
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affrighted to death for me, and, indeed, if you were not so generous 
and good, for yourselves also? . Yet, believe me, the very excess of 
the risk tends to safety, as I hope in God you shall find. To be 
brief, this is the case: I heard in Paris, whither I have been to meet 
some of our partisans, that this good friend of mine was about to 
travel to London, with no other companion save a priest from Aix, 
who has relatives in this country, and that they had their passes in 
order for any English port they should land at. Am impetuous, irre- 
sistible desire to see the King took possession of me. This seemed 
the fatrest occasion in the world to accomplish it; and I prevailed 
on the said ecclesiastic to lend me his name, his dress, and his safe- 
conduct, putting off his own journey to another season. It so hap- 
pened that he could help me yet further to compass my object. For 
he hath a brother here in London, a quaint carver of wood, which 
often works for the King, and hath frequent access to his chamber. 
‘ What so natural,’ he said, ‘ but that when his own brother cometh 
to London, and he a priest, he should crave license to bring him unto 
his majesty, who is well known to like the converse of ghostly per- 
sons?’ These words quite resolved me to tempt the enterprise, and 
this is my project. If, my good friends, you can conceal me here this 
night, M. Duluc will seek this artificer, and deliver to him his bro- 
ther’s letter, wherein he prayeth him, for the love of God and the 
House of Anjou, to assist me in this matter.” 

“ God will prosper you, madame!” Kate exclaimed. 

Mr. Bugdon, poor man, cast a dismayed look towards me, and I 
must needs confess that my apprehensions ran alongside of his; but 
after her majesty had already braved the terrible danger of coming 
to London, how could any one persuade her to return without the 


_ accomplishment of her great and natural.desire? So I could but look 


down and sigh, which gave him small comfort. 

“Now, madame,” said Kate, “this should be the plot: let 
your majesty put on once more your hat and cloak; and when I 
have called the servant and desired him to open the door, with many 
congés and bows, and Dame Margery and I craving aloud your bless- 
ing, and that you should be mindful of us in your Mass to-morrow, 
pass into the street, and tarry out of sight for the space of a Credo 
and ten Pater nosters or so, the while I shall despatch the serving- 
man and the two wenches to bed. Then Mr. Bugdon shall gently open 
the door, which, when your grace shall see it, you will then quickly 
return and enter. There is a bed in a closet within Dame Margery’s 
chamber most concealed and quiet, wherein your majesty can spend 
the night, and to-morrow we shall receive your further commands. 
As to the monsieur, he should be less conveniently lodged ; but if—” 

“ Grand. merci, madame !” cried M. Duluc. “ With her ma- 
jesty’s permission, after I have seen M. Tavernier, I will seek a 
hostelry. The openness of my showing in London shall rather hin- 
der than promote suspicion.” 

“ Yea,” said the Queen, “ I am of the same thinking; and at the 
dawn, before their serving-folk bestir themselves, these good friends 
shall let me out, and I will repair to St. Paul’s Church, whither, at a 
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convenient time, such as he shall propose, you will come to me with 
M., Tavernier, who in a good hour, I pray, will conduct me to the 
Tower.” 

The exit and return of the Queen was effected as Kate had 
advised. When she had withdrawn into her closet, she took off her 
disguise, and, putting on some night-gear of mine, lay down on the 
bed to take some rest. To sleep seemed impossible; so I sat down 
by her side, and then could more clearly discern the changes which 
three years had wrought in her yet beautiful visage. Dark lines 
surrounded her eyes, and silvery hairs had begun to mingle with her 
black tresses. Her cheeks were no longer smooth, and her hands 
had grown very thin. She thanked me for the poor services I had 
rendered to her since we had parted. Upon which I prayed her to 
suffer me to return to her in France, for that I was not canning 
enough for the responsible dealings which I had been charged with 
of late. 

“Tn good sooth,” she replied, “albeit I am well contented with 
thy services here, it would like me now, I own, to have thy care and 
company at Queniez. Alas, England hath rejected me! and I am a 
stranger in France; or rather—for this doth sound ungrateful to my 
kinsfolk and others for the much love they have shown me—France 
hath become strange to me. The French air aggravates my heart 
sickness, or else maybe there is no remedy for a disease which is 
restless, and causes me to loathe successively each place of sojourn. | 
When characters are dissimilar, kindness often misses its aims. I 
thought my father’s great sorrows and mine should have found in 
these years mutual relief. But his resignation is one I cannot con- 
ceive or imitate: by the same token he finds solace for my mo- 
ther’s loss in ingenious devices every where painted of turquoise, bows 
with ruptured strings, and poetic comments on this theme; and for 
the death of Anne, his youngest born, in the construction round her 
tomb of the Castle of Garde- Anne, adorned with various learned con- 
ceits. Then the gardens of La Reculée, the processions at Aix, his 
pastoral retirements at Tarascon, his pleasure orchards and artistic 
pastimes, console him for the loss of kingdom after kingdom. The 
writing of a lay or the limning of a picture obliterates the pain of for- 
tune’s keenest strokes. I tried for a time these philosophic content- 
ments. For a few days the converse of poets and the incense of 
praise ministered a brief distraction to my cares; but either I am 
endowed with a less acquiescent mind than King René, or this Eng- 
lish air, so long imbibed, hath changed my nature. I soon sickened 
of this comfort. Even the pious diversions of my dear father dis- 
taste me. Iam too sore of heart to enjoy holy plays and pastimes, 
and Christian teachings veiled under heathenish symbols, I have 
another image before me of devotedness than this artistic one.” Then, 
lifting up her hand, she pointed towards where the Tower stands, and 
said, “ There is an example of holiness such as I can worship, albeit 
never emulate. The purity of a soul never stained by mortal sin; 
God loved and served by a royal wight from the early dawn of rea- 
son; humility surviving flattery; resignation to a most cruel malady 
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touching both body and mind; forgiveness never withheld of the 
direst injuries; matchless tenderness towards one whose fiery spirit 
doth often chafe at virtue’s self. O, Henry, my lord and husband ! 
my Christ-like king! if I may see your face again, and carry back 
your blessing to your son, I care not how soon after I die. It may 
be that an endless doom of sorrow is mine, that my star is fatal.” 

“©, speak not, madame, of stars!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Leave that 
unchristian fashion of speech to King Lewis or this usurper here, and 
the Duchess of Bedford.” 

At that name, which the moment it had passed my lips I would 
fain not have pronounced, the Queen’s whole countenance changed. 
Like a roused lioness she started up. 

“ Bedford’s Duchess! Ah, that false woman shall surely rue the 
day when my maid-servant, her cunning daughter, dared to ascend 
her mistress’s seat, and, like a painted image of royalty, occupy my 
throne! But the sorceress Jacquetta shall not always triumph. Even 
now I hear that Warwick abhors Elizabeth and her kin.” 

“Tt is so reported,” I replied; “and, moreover, that he begins to 
meditate the overthrow of the king he hath set up, and the elevation 
of Clarence, his own son-in-law.” 

A gleam of terrible joy flashed in the Queen’s eyes. 

“They will destroy each other!” she cried, clasping her hands 
exultingly. ‘“O, I should die of happiness the day York fell by the 
hand of Warwick, or Warwick by means ef York!” She looked not 
the same person in this mood as she had done a moment before when 
speaking of the King’s virtues. 

The whole night was spent in questions and answers, the Queen 
investigating every point concerning what I had seen and heard 
touching the condition of men’s minds and the dissensions in Eng- 
land. I feared to see the morning’s dawn, and would fain have still 
persuaded her to forego her rash enterprise; but as soon as the first 
light was seen in the sky, she rose and disguised herself as on the 
foregoing day. Kate brought her some food she had herself prepared 
in the kitchen, and then I went with her to St. Paul’s Church, walk- 
ing on the opposite side of the street, that, in case any were stirring, 
I should not seem to be accompanying this apparent priest. The 
doors were not yet opened when we arrived, and for more than an 
hour her majesty had to stand on the steps waiting. When at last 
we could go in, she sat down on a bench near the entrance, with a 
book in her hand, feigning to be saying Office. I knelt at a little 
distance, not taking my eyes off her. At about nine of the clock I 
saw M. Duluc come in with another person and whisper to the Queen, 
who straightway followed them out of the church, and, after a brief 
parley with the stranger, walked away with him. He had a package 
in his hand, which I concluded should be a piece of his workmanship, 
to carry to the King. I went up to M. Duluc and said, “ Are they 
now going to the Tower ?” 

“Yea,” he answered with an expressive shrug; so much as to say, 
“ What a mad attempt !” 

“ Let us go,” I said, “ where we can watch what happens.” 
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We kept them in sight, and crossing London-bridge, went to the 
street where Kate and I often walked. We saw them stand for a 
moment at the gate of the Tower, and then, which caused me a sen- 
sation of mingled joy and terror, enter its precincts. I know not for 
how long a time we stood in the same place gazing at the window 
of the King’s chamber, and discerning nothing but the bird’s-cage 
through the bars. The river was lined with persons waiting, I heard 
it said, to see the King and Queen and all the Court embark in a 
state barge. Presently the usurper rode by with a great company of 
courtiers, and his wife followed with her ladies in richly-adorned cars. 
Ah, Lady Elizabeth! fortunes go by turns. Yours was in the 
ascendant then. <A great change, indeed, since the time you humbly 
sued for a marriage-portion at the Queen’s hands! There were shouts 
of “Long live the King!” and “ Long live the Queen!” when the 
cortege went by, mixed with some groans, which increased when Lord 
Rivers and Lord Scales came in sight. But when one tall figure on 
horseback, the most noble-like imaginable appeared, surrounded by a 
bevy of knights, which almost resembled an army, the ery of “A 
Warwick! a Warwick!” rose with such deafening cheers that the 
air seemed to vibrate with them. I marvelled if they could reach 
the Queen’s ears where she was, and shuddered to think of her 
nearness to these mortal enemies. Before long I became so fatigued 
as to be hardly able to stand. The minutes seemed hours; the pale, 
wintry sun too hot, albeit-I was shivering all the time. The light 
pained my strained eyes; each sound hurt mine ears. At last M. 
Duluc whispered to me, 

“ They are coming out.” 

“ Are you certain of it?” I asked, with a beating heart. 

“ Yes,” quoth he. ‘Come quickly, and we shall overtake them.” 

We hurried across the bridge, but were delayed by some carts, 
and lost sight of the Queen and her companion. Howsoever, when 
we reached Kate’s house she met me at the door, and said, “ All is 
right.” 

« I found the Queen in her secret room, sitting with her head lean- 
ing on her hands. She looked up when I came in, and said : “ I have 
seen the King. When I first discovered myself to him, he was so 
amazed that he would not be persuaded it was not a vision. At the 
last he awoke, as from a trance, and opened his arms to me.” This 
was all she said at that time, and seemed unwilling to be disturbed 
from the thinking over this brief interview. In about two hours’ 
time after her return, Kate came in, and whispered to me that there 
was one at the street-door seeking to speak with me. I went thither, 
and found a man in a common dress, who said to me, without any 
preamble: “ The Queen is here, and I must see her without delay.” 

“ Sir,” I replied, trembling all over, “the Queen is on the river 
with the King. This is a private person’s house.” 

“ It is Queen Margaret I must see. She is here, and, as I live, 
I must have speech with her. I pray you, let her wit Robin of 
Redesdale is here.” 

I then called to mind what the Queen had said the day before 
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touching this man, and I bade him wait where he was, for that I was 
too simple to comprehend what he meant, and would fetch the mis- 
tress of the house. I went straight to the Queen, and gave her this 
person’s message. She started up from her musing posture, and 
commanded me to bring this Robin of Redesdale to her. She con- 
versed a long time with him; ‘and if I judge by her burning cheeks, 
cold hands, and feverish light in her eyes after this interview, it was 
one of no common interest to her cause. 

Before nightfall M. Duluc came to say that the Queen’s presence 
in London had been bruited and her disguise suspected. One of the 
guards at the Tower had said to a comrade: “I'll be shot if that 
priest hath not the eyes of the banished Queen.” This was taken 
hold of by a third, who reported the speech to the governor, and he 
to the King. Constables were on the alert, and the only chance of 
safety was in flight before scent could be got of her abode. 

Coarse female gear was procured for her majesty, and a common 
cart, in which alone with me and a friar she travelled to the coast; 
M. Duluce staying behind to delude the search by false information, 
trusting afterwards to make his own escape. I thanked God I could 
once more share the Queen’s dangers, and attend on her in person. 
Kate declared she should come to the coast with us, if she had 
to run alongside the cart; but Mr. Bugdon waxed desperate then, 
and swore if she left the house he should betray the Queen. What 
he shall have suffered for this after our departure can easily be 
surmised. But, howsoever, his threat and the Queen’s commands 
forced her to stay behind; and in a good hour we left London 
before her grace could be tracked, and safely reached the French 
coast in another day and night. 
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A sourney of some leagues from Madrid across the arid plains of 
Castile brings us to the ancient city of Alcala de Henares. Although, 
when seen from a distance, its many towers and cupolas give it an 
imposing effect, yet when we have entered within the gates we find 
that it is now one of the most desolate of the many sad cities of 
Spain. There is no life or movement in the streets, and every thing 
around us bears the mark of poverty and decay. Ill does it seem to 
deserve its ancient name of Complutum, which the classic coquetry 
of the Renaissance affixed to it; a word which Erasmus (following out 
the conceit which made him abandon his own name of Gerard), with 
still happier pedantry, changed to [dvz\ovrov. 

The Castle of the river-bank, “Al-Cala-del Nahr,” which Ber- 
nard, the French archbishop of Toledo, had transformed into a city, 
stood not far from a range of hills; and the recollection of the 
cool breezes of the dewy mountains and streams of the city of his 
birth filled the mind of one of the noblest of her children, when, 
in exile and chains beneath an African sky, he sang, with the hon- 
est rustic grace peculiar to himself, “ Mi fresco Henares.” How 
changed would he find it could he revisit it now! The suppres- 
sion of the monastic orders, which, by the admission of all, has 
thrown large tracts of once fertile land out of cultivation, has had 
an equally disastrous effect on the civilisation, the peace, and the pro- 
sperity of the cities. The suicidal centralising policy of later days, 
which has placed the centres of education—which, above all, require 
quiet and security from temptation—in the midst of the tumult and 
dissipation of capital cities, brought about the removal of the Univer- 
sity to Madrid, and this change of position has worked disastrously 
both on the town which has been abandoned, and the University 


which has been removed. No one, who now rambles along these 


sequestered thoroughfares, or enters these decaying halls, would think 
of the number of men who thronged within the walls of this city when 
it rejoiced in the frequent residence of the Archbishop of Toledo, in 
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thirty-eight churches, nineteen colleges, with students so numerous as 
to attract the visit of a king of France, and to excite the emulative | 
admiration of our own Cardinal Wolsey. When we think of the | 
aggregate number of students which Oxford and Cambridge together 
are now able to make up, we-are struck with surprise at hearing that, 
in the days of which we are speaking, the students at Hénarés num- 
bered eleven thousand, If we wish to realise the effect produced on | 
a stranger by the deserted buildings of Alcala de Henares, we must 
first, however, conceive the barbarism of transferring Oxford and 
Cambridge to London,—can we bear to think of such a change in the ! 
training of Englishmen ?—and call in the aid of our imagination to fancy 
what the deserted banks of the Isis and the Cam would become when f 
time and dilapidation, when the hammer of the auctioneer and the | 
plunderings of the speculator, had worked their will for centuries. | 
Let us return, however, to the time when more than 10,000 | 
students trod these streets, and worshipped in these churches; when | 
the arts of Italy, the exact sciences of Arabia, the learning of Byzan- | 
tium, the severe discipline of the north, the chivalry and the courage 
of Castile, found a home and a welcome within these halls; to the 
time soon after that, when Cardinal Ximenes de Asneros had printed 
his great work, the Polyglot Bible, published in Latin, in Greek, in 
Hebrew, and Chaldee. In the middle of the chief church of Alcala | 
stands the statue of Ximenes, a crucifix in one hand, a sword in the 
other ; it bears its famous inscription : 
Condideram Musis Franciscus grande Lyceum, 
Condor in exiguo nunc ego sarcophago, 
Pretextam junxi sacco, galeamque galero, 
Frater, Dux, Presul, Cardineusque pater. 
Quin virtute med junctum est diadema cucullo, 

Dum mihi regnanti paruit Hesperia.” + 
It was at the time that the statue of the great Cardinal was erected, 
that, as the Marquis de Mondegar tells us, “there was dwelling in 
Alcala a noble family, ‘the Saavedra,’ so noble during more than five 
centuries for the great deeds of honour and daring which it wrought, 
that it has no cause to envy any of the most illustrious houses of 
Europe.” Often and often must a young scion of this noble family, 
and on whose brow was written the promise of genius and of fortitude 
unexampled—the power of resisting the years of suffering which were 
to be his doom—have gazed upon that statue, read that inscription, 
and pondered upon his own career. The Church, the highest service, 
then led to every distinction; but this youth chose not the Church. 
The life of a soldier must have had its charms for one who afterwards 
made the wild creation of his genius—who bore in 1605 the shield 
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and armour of the 13th century—talk with the eloquence of a hero of 
the joys of battle, endurance, and danger,—for one who cried, “A 
cheer for those who, borne away, as upon wings, by the desire of de- 
serving well of their faith, their country, and their king, hurl them- 
selves boldly forward to meet a thousand deaths that bar their way to 
duty: these are enterprises which are undertaken with honour, glory, 
and profit.” And yet this youth did not at once become a soldier. 
As Ximenes, whom his monument recorded as founder of an univer- 
sity, had found in the cloister the gate that led to power and fame, 
so may the youth of whom we are writing, who from his earliest 
years had loved and written poetry, have hoped to strike out in lite- 
rature a new path to distinction. He made himself a man of letters,* 
and, travelling to Madrid, entered the school of Rhetoric, kept by an 
old priest, Juan Lopez de Hoyos. This youth was the same man who 
(1615), in extreme old age, in penury, and apparently in oblivion, ex- 
claimed, “My work is lost, and my life has been a long imprudence. 
I go to my grave, bearing on my shoulders a monument, on which is 
inscribed the ruin of all my hopes!” And yet he who uttered this 
sad cry was Miguel Cervantes of Saavedra; and he knew that Don 
Quixote was immortal, and that as its author his name would live. 

Did he, however, care much for immortal fame as the author of Don 
Quixote? Was it not a secret sting that people laughed at the hero 
of the work, without perceiving the hidden vein of bitterness which 
ran through it? Was there not a sensation of disgust that mankind 
had no sympathy with the enthusiasm of the knight, and saw not 
the under-current—the lesson that zeal, energy, and disinterestedness 
fail, and selfishness and stupidity succeed? Had it not been the aim 
of his life to unite Christendom in a fresh crusade against the 
Moors; to free the Mediterranean from pirates; to redeem from 
their sorrowful sighing the prisoners who languished in chains along 
the coast of Africa? and had not his career sunk to that of a tax- 
gatherer, hated, banned, denounced? 

Before the young Cervantes entered this school of rhetoric he 
had a teacher in the playwright, Lope di Rueda. This actor, whose 
name is famous throughout Spain for the sound, healthy moral of 
the pastorals which he acted, had set up his booth in the market- 
place, and with his troop of old men and boys had acted the play of 
The Olives. It made an ineffaceable impression on the mind of the 
auditor, who resolved to rival, if not to excel, the Thespis of Castile. 


* “ Desde mis tiernos afios amé el arte 
Dulce de la agradable poesia, 
Y en ella procuré siempre agradarté :” 
addressed to Apollo,— Viageal Parnaso, chap. iv. 
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While Cervantes was in his school at Madrid, the tragic death 
of Isabella or Elisabeth of Valois was celebrated in verse by the old 
priest Juan and his scholars; and six poems of Miguel de Cervantes 
are mentioned by his master, who, as the schoolmaster of Brienne 
discovered the future emperor in the boy Napoleon, divined the 
genius of the lad of twenty, and honoured these poems with a de- 
claration that they were the composition of his “dear and well-loved 
disciple.” The Cardinal Acqua-Viva, one of that family which have 
often acted as the Mecenates of Italy, was at that time in Madrid, 
the bearer of condolences from the Pope; and he took the lad with 
him, probably as secretary, to Rome. The Cardinal’s condolences to 
Philip, who wished the death of his wife to be as soon as possible 
forgotten, had been ill received, and he perhaps wished to obtain the 
homage of the Muse in order to make up for the harshness of the 
King. When Cervantes went to Rome, what was the state of Europe? 

If we image to ourselves the Latin Church as a fair and fruitful 
country, we must also represent to ourselves the Greek or so-called 
Orthodox Church lying beyond it, like some barren sandy waste 
by the sea-shore; not merely a desert land, for many centuries un- 
productive, but a weakness and an injury to the happier land above. 
Behind the Greek Church, and still more dangerous, lies the wide 
and raging sea of Mohammedanism, whence, like “ ocean waves o’er 
wasted lands,” the children of Islam sally forth upon Christendom, 
and lay it desolate. Thanks to the provident foresight of those 
whose enthusiasm organised the Crusades; thanks to the victory of 
Charles Martel over the Saracens near Poitiers; thanks, finally, to 
the defeat of the Turks beneath the walls of Vienna by John Sobieski 
and the Duke of Lorraine in 1745; thanks, meanwhile, above all, to 
the daily conflicts waged by the chivalry of Spain against their 
barbarian conquerors—the wave of Islamism was rolled back; and 
although it has left us a harvest of discord, corruption, rottenness, 
and danger, which we are now perhaps about to reap, it has during 
the last century been only dangerous to Europe from its weakness. 
It was far different in the days of which we are writing. Ferdinand 
the Catholic, with no assistance but the devotion of his wife and the 
bravery of his people, drove the infidel out of Spain (1492). His 
able minister, Cardinal Ximenes, not only seized Mazarquivir 
(September 13th, 1505), but conquered Oran. When Ferdinand ob- 
jected that he had no funds for this expedition, the Cardinal replied, 
‘“‘ He was ready to lend whatever sums were necessary for the expe- 
dition, and to lead it, if the king pleased, in person.” And he did 
so: greatly as his funds had suffered from the money he had ex- 
pended in ransoming Christian captives, a fleet of ninety vessels was 
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fitted out. The Cardinal,’with the archiepiscopal cross of Toledo borne 
before him, and after his band of attendant monks had sung our 
well-known hymn, Vewilla Regis, delivered an address to his soldiers, 
which so stirred their hearts, that they, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, crawled and climbed up the ramparts, and took the town by 
storm. The prospect of releasing Europe from the foe that preyed 
upon her vitals was now bright; but the sun was near its setting. 
Stung by the ingratitude of the sovereigns he had so well served, and 
worn out with age and infirmities, Ximenes died, murmuring, Jn te, 
Domine, speravi. And from that time forward, with the exception 
of the conquest of Tunis and the unsuccessful siege of Algiers by 
Charles V., together,with the useless defence of places that cost the 
lives of thousands, nothing had been done to stem the tide of Moslem 
arrogance. The Spaniards, who had expelled the Saracens, and 
taken Oran and Algiers on the coast ef Africa, considered that they 
had done enough for Rome {and Christendom: “ Sat patrie Pria- 
moque datum:” But the fleets of the Sultan were ravaging the 
ocean: their admirals, mostly renegades, appeared invincible; their 
pirates seemed to command universal success. Cyprus then, as now, 
was lying in tears and blood at the feet of her conquerors; when at 
last the care of the Pope, Pius V., succeeded in forming a league 
(which included Venice) against the Turks, and Spain was com- 
pelled to aid in fighting the enemies of Christendom on the east as 
well as on the south. 

An important question arose as to who was to command this 
expedition. Christendom with one voice asked for the brother of 
Philip II. (Don John of Austria) to lead them against the Turk ; but 
the jealousy of the king made him turn a deaf ear to all such inti- 
mations. What was vox populi to him? It was in 1571 that a 
hooded figure, dressed as a hermit, forcing a passage into the presence 
of the king, went up to Don John of Austria, and promised that God 
would give him the victory over the Turks. Who was this hermit? 
The Princess of Cardona, his former gouvernante, who had retired 
from the world without actually Zentering a religious order, and on 
account of the sanctity and austerity of her life, was greatly reve- 
renced by the people. The choice made by God had now been heard, 
and vox populi was indeed vox Det. 

The noble verses of the poet Herrara called the Spanish nation to 
arms; and from every place whither the armies of Spain had penetrated | 
her children came trooping to Naples. One of them, Miguel Cer- 
yantes, then still studying in Rome, and enjoying princely patronage, 
abandoned his studies, and joined the troop commanded by his 
countryman, Diego d’Urbina, which was embarked on the galleys of 
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the stout Genoese, Andrea Doria. He afterwards writes: “Those 
who desert their studies for the battle-field make the best of soldiers.” 

It is not our wish, nor have we space, to describe the battle of 
Lepanto; but Cervantes himself proved these words to be true. He 
received four wounds, and a gun-shot shattered his left hand, which 
was saved from amputation, but which in future hung uselessly at his 
side. Fever had rendered Cervantes unable to leave his bed; but on 
an intimation that battle was impending he had come upon deck, and 
insisted upon his post being assigned to him. In after years it was 
the chief pride of his heart that he had fought at Lepanto: “Tuvé 
aunque humilde parte en la victoria” (Don Quixote). “I had some 
share, however humble, in the victory,” are the modest words of ex- 
ultation which he uses in after years. His ship was on the left wing, 
so nearly conquered by Uchaly (called also Uluch Ali), when, it was 
thought by miracle, the wind changed, and the head of the Turkish 
Admiral Ali Pasha fixed to the mast of the ship of Don John, gave 
the Christians renewed courage, and inspired panic into their enemies. 
It is needless to describe the rest of the military career of Cervantes ; 
he fought bravely at the Goletta, the fortress of Tunis, in 1574 ; for- 
tunately for posterity he was summoned back to Italy before the 
Goletta was taken, and its garrison of 3000 slain. 

In September 1575 Cervantes quitted Naples: he embarked, in 
company with his brother and the late governor of the Goletta, on 
board a vessel named the Sun—fitly named, would he think, for a 
' vessel that was to bear him westwards home. But the omen of the 
name, if happy, was useless: the ship was attacked by three Turkish 
galleys, and, after a desperate resistance, forced to yield. Cervantes 
was furnished with high letters of commendation from Don John 
and the Duke of Sesa. These letters caused his captor, “ Dolo 
Mami, the lame renegade,” to consider him a person of the highest 
importance, and thus lengthened his imprisonment by increasing the 
price fixed as his ransom. ; 

He may have first hoped that in time the revolving wheel of 
fortune might show him his master in a similar position. La Valette, 
commander of Malta, once tugged at the oar at the command of 
Dragut, the pirate; afterwards Dragut was captured in turn, and 
chained to the bench of rowers. “‘ Usanza de guerre,” “chance of 
war,” said the Christian, after he had regained freedom, on meeting 
the renegade. ‘“ Change of fortune,” replied Dragut (“‘ Mudanza de 
fortuna”); thus reminding this chivalrous lord that hands* born 


* The Spaniards while free refused to row their own galleys, even in 
order to escape capture, 
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only to wield the lance and sword had been driven by the whip to 
perform the menial office of a slave. 

We have not space to tell the story of the captivity of Cervantes, 
Four times did he plan and attempt an escape, the penalty for which 
was a cruel death. On one occasion—and only for having carried 
his letter—his messenger was impaled; and yet four times had he 
the courage to refuse to betray the names of the numerous com- 
panions with whom he plotted his escape and whom he intended to 
release with himself. For this intrepid refusal every one expected 
that he would die under extraordinary tortures. And yet, if we may 
parallel a hero with a Saint, as Festus before the inspired words of 
Paul, so did Hassan, the tyrant Governor or King of Algiers, tremble 
before the heroic courage of his Christian captive and let him go un- 
condemned. This moreover was a time when, “to make them die 
beneath the cudgel was a cruelty most constantly used towards Chris- 
tian slaves, and of daily occurrence. So easy has it become to their 
masters, that a caprice, a mere fancy, without any reason is sufficient 
for them to throw a Christian on the ground, to have him pounded 
as in a mortar, until they leave him either dead or dying.”* And 
then, after details so harrowing that we do not like to inflict them on 
our readers, follows a long litany of the names of sufferers. 

Although Cervantes escaped with his life, yet Hassan kept him 
in chains. ‘ When my Spanish cripple is well guarded,” cried he, 
“T am safe and at ease about the town, the prisoners, and the 
harbour.” Yet was Hassan safe? and what was Cervantes doing? — 
He was arranging a revolt among the prisoners; and he was writing 
as follows to Phillip II.: “The garrison has no power, no ramparts, 
no shelter. Here are 20,000 captives, ready to rise at a moment’s 
notice,—20,000 captives all imprisoned in this dungeon: You have 
the key.” A fellow-prisoner says: ‘“‘ Had we been true to Cervantes, 
he would have saved us all.” There was another whose heart was 
not true to his captive subjects in Africa. Philip at this time was 
bent on the conquest of Portugal. What did Cervantes do? Sit 
down and despair? We read that he danced in his chains, in order 
to cheer up his fellow-prisoners. Although none have reproached 
him for this, none have praised him; yet, to our eyes, there is some- 
thing more than heroic in this accomplished student, this noble 
cavalier, this crippled warrior, dancing in his chains to prevent the 
spirit of his comrades freezing to the iciness of despair; and we feel 
that, though many great men could have given away their last cup of 
cold water, few could have danced in their chains for the amusement 
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of their comrades. “To grin when the heart is breaking,” was, ac- 
cording to her own account, the punishment of our English Goneril, 
Mary II.; and to have danced in his chains is an additional glory to 
Cervantes. Those of our readers who have been at Rome may have 
noticed a monastery at the corner where the Via Condotti enters 
the Corso, and have seen the white-robed Spanish monks, with their 
stately step and reserved demeanour, walking about the streets. 
These are the Trinitarians, the ransomers of captives; and at the 
time of which we are speaking their vessel arrived every year at 
Algiers, bringing with it the ransoms of some of the captives, and 
departed loaded with its living freight of souls restored to life and 
liberty. The family of Cervantes had collected 300 crowns; the 
king had given the cargo of a ship, valued at 2000 ducats; but, the 
ship’s cargo sold for sixty. King Hassan—who was now leaving 
Algiers, and intended taking his captive back to Constantinople— 
refused the widow’s mite and the Spanish king’s bounty. Father 
Gil, the chief of the Trinitarian monks, ran from house to house, 
from renegade to renegade, from merchant to merchant—entreated, 
borrowed, begged, added the funds of the charity—and collected 
enough to purchase Cervantes. 

What had the soldier-student learnt in his long captivity? He 
tells us himself: “ Aprendié tener paciencia in los adversidades” (I 
learnt to be patient in adversity). What was he thinking as his 
bark clove the blue waters of the Mediterranean, that lay between 
Algiers and Spain? He was thinking—poor enthusiast—of bring- 
ing together the forces of Spain in a crusade against the Moor, the 
Arab, and the Turk: he felt that the picture which his genius would 
enable him to draw of the miseries of the Christian captives, of the 
wickedness of their masters, of the soul-destroying apostasies, of the 
sweet temptations that slowly sapped the strongest virtue, would make 
Spaniards unite with enthusiasm in a crusade against the Moslem. 
O true Don Quixote, maimed by poverty more than by the loss ot 
a hand, you yet set your lance in rest to charge upon the windmills 
of Spanish intolerance, Spanish luxury and greed of gold, Spanish 
wealth and pride and recklessness, and you think to overthrow them, 
and to build up the nation into an army of heroes! Is it a wonder 
that you failed? Bowed down by the yoke of necessity, your first 
campaigns after your return were at the Azores, against the French 
and English; where the Spanish Admiral Sta. Cruz stabbed and 
hurled the wounded commander of the French fleet alive into the 
sea; where, too, three hundred French prisoners were hung as pirates. 
And yet in this war Cervantes had one consolation. His brother, 
Rodrigo de Cervantes, with one comrade, swam ashore at the head 
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of the troops, scaled the fort, and covered the name of Saavedra with 
glory. So, with heart elate at the victorious conquest achieved by 
his country, and the glory of his family, Cervantes returned to 
Lisbon. 

On some other occasion we may treat of the long crusade which 
Cervantes waged against Islamism, the unwearied efforts which he 
made to rouse his countrymen to united action in defence of their 
brothers and their children. We need only now remark that his 
efforts were fruitless. It was on the 12th December 1584 that 
Cervantes, handsome, poor, and noble, married a young lady of Es- 
quivir, fair, and of noble blood—Dona Catalina de Palacios y Salazar 
y Vozmediano. Half-a-dozen chickens are pompously enumerated 
in the marriage-contract as forming a portion of her dowry; so we 
may be certain that it was not great. At this time Cervantes, who 
had achieved considerable success, thought himself certain of obtain- 
ing a livelihood by writing for the stage; but the horizon soon 
darkened around the proyd soldier,—the managers gave him no 
more commissions for dramatic pieces. He was not the fashion. 
Perhaps the monotony of his pieces, perhaps the greater dramatic 
talent and the immense fecundity of Lope de Vega robbed him of 
his audience and drove him from Madrid. He was forty years old; 
the career of arms he had abandoned ; the career of literature aban- 
doned him. Poverty “had marked him as her own,” and his wife 
and daughter depended upon him for support. Whither was he to 
turn? In somewhat similar circumstances Burns made himself an 
exciseman, Cervantes became agent for the purchase of provisions 
for the Armada,—then preparing to attack England,—as also for the 
ships regularly destined for India. He had to exact dues from the 
people of Seville, where he now went to live. “It is large enough,” 
he tells us, “for a poor man to be lost in it.” How sadly his em- 
ployment—that of an extortioner of small dues—suited his kindness 
of heart, his impetuous courage, his contempt of small accounts, and 
accurate reckonings, the results show but too well. He wearied of 
his task. Once he bore despatches to Oran and Mostayanem ; but 
the favour of King Philip was not attracted towards him. In his 
despair he thought of expatriation,—of India! “It is,” he says, 
“the remedy employed by so many of the lost spirits of this city of 
Seville, it is the refuge of the desperadoes of Spain, the church and 
sanctuary of bankrupts, the paradise of gamblers; a place that most 
men find a snare and a deception, but where some few find the means 
of keeping alive.” 

He had at first good reason to believe that Philip would give him 
an appointment in that country, but the king’s ear grew deaf to the 
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humble prayers of his suppliant. Again Cervantes had to ask for a 
new place as tax-gatherer. “ Ah,” he cries, “poverty silences the 
nice feelings of honour: she drives some to the scaffold, others to 
the almshouse; others she forces to bow themselves down beneath 
the yoke of their enemies ; atid that is one of the greatest misfortunes 
which any wretch can experience.” His vulgar Odyssey recom- 
menced: again does Pegasus attempt to do the work of a cart- 
horse. An error in his accounts, in respect of some purchase in the, 
to him, ill-fated town of Ecija, caused him heavy loss; the bank- 
ruptey of Simon Freire de Lima, whom he had trusted to carry gold 
to Madrid, caused him to be thrown into gaol. Harassed, tor- 
mented, and worried, the gay cavalier, the gallant soldier, now be- 
come the suspected defaulter, is summoned in turn, and repeatedly, 
to Madrid, to Seville, to Valladolid, to appear before tribunals and 
explain the entanglement in his accounts: in sickness and penury he 
passes through all the prisons, all the privations, all the courts of 
justice of Andalusia, Castile, and La Mancha. It is said that the 
alcade of the little village of Argamasilla, in La Mancha, was 
offended with some of his proceedings, and threw him again into 
his paltry village gaol. This was in 1598, eighteen years after his 
return from prison in Africa, fourteen years after his marriage; and 
now, for full five years, he disappears from our sight as completely 
as if he had indeed plunged beneath the waters of the Guadiana, 
Well is it for him that his great heart had not broken; well for him 
that, in all his sufferings, he had not ceased to write, to observe, to 
study in the school of vulgarity, reality, and misfortune. For it is 
during these years, in his solitary prison, or perhaps, also, in a yet 
more solitary hiding-place, that he produces the result of all that he 
has meditated in the foregoing years, and writes—Don Quixote. 

His Galatea had been published in 1584. It is a pastoral, unreal 
as were the eclogues of the ancients. The shepherds meet to phi- 
losophise, and, in fact, are poets. The persons are Galatea, the lady 
of his love, and Cervantes himself, under the name of Elisco, a 
shepherd come from the banks of the Tagus, who invites his 
friends, under the names of Tarsis, Damon, and Lausus, around him 
on the banks of the fresh Henares, the stream of his boyhood, where 
he first had dipped his hands into the cool river, and passing them, 
still dripping, over his hot brow, had whispered, in self-conscious- 
ness, “ I, too, am a poet.” When they read Galatea, the great men 
of Spain rejoiced that the gallantry of the soldier had rescued from a 
thousand dangers the life of one whom all hailed asa true poet. This 
book was intended to enlarge and amplify the Castilian language. 
Like Dante’s Commedia, it was an innovation on, and an amplification 
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of existing appliances. It was hailed with applause, and Cervantes 
crowned with laurel; a glory that perhaps served but to embitter 
his struggles with poverty and the vexations to which his daily life 
exposed him. For twenty years after the success which he had 
achieved by publishing Galatea, Cervantes sent no more books to the 
printers’ hands. He restrained himself, “por temor d'infamia”— 
from dread of disgrace. He was jealous of his own reputation; and 
in these days of facile and exuberant publication his self-restraint 
may well seem wonderful to us. Yet, though Cervantes did not 
publish, he wrote; not only those innumerable ballads and those 
pieces which were the delight of his friends, but plays for the stage. 
There is in existence a contract whereby he binds himself to*supply 
Rodrigo Osorio of Toledo with six plays of his best workmanship, 
and the price is fixed between them. 

We well remember the description, in a long German ballad, of 
the love of a famous poet of the Jewish race for his lady; he had 
loved her for years, he had loved her alone, and always: she was 
old, she was desolate, she was oppressed, she had been the victim of 
insult and outrage, she was now deserted and abandoned, and her name 
was—JERUSALEM. Thus too, in Cervantes’ great play of Numantia, the 
heroine is a town self-devoted, perishing, but determined not to sur- 
vive defeat; and the hero is the whole nation, concentrated in the 
city. The subject is that heroic feeling of independence, which may 
be conquered and die, but will not yield and live; the spirit which 
Cervantes has described, and almost, as it were, embodied in the fall 
of Numantia, is still innate in the whole Spanish people, and has 
enabled them to fight, and—although defeated, yet never conquered 
—in the end to hurl back their oppressors one after the other, from 
Scipio Africanus to Abd-el-Rahman in the Middle Ages, and Na- 
poleon in our own days. When Saragossa was besieged by the 
French, the siege of Numantia was played to the people. The 
modern defenders of the city wished to arouse their emulation by the 
spectacle of the ancient heroism of Numantia; and the play is well 
qualified to inspire them with courage, even if with the courage of 
despair. Its close is tragic indeed, The town is beleaguered by the 
Romans ; victory has become impossible ; nothing remains but to yield 
or to die. “I am War,” cries a veiled figure, rising from the earth ; 
“war, which mothers hate;” “ I am Pestilence,” cries a second; “I 
am Famine,” cries the third. ‘ Death is our only refuge,” cry the 
people; and imitating the example of Sardanapalus, they consum- 
mate the sacrifice: the children, the wives, the mothers are slain, 
the men slay each other; one alone is left alive, but not a goblet un- 
broken, not a house undefaced. Timidly and slowly, as the Israelites 
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crept into the camp of the Assyrians, after the Angel of the Lord 


had 
‘spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed,” 


did the Romans enter Numantia, masters of stones and corpses, but 
not conquerors of a peopled city. Viriathes, the only one of the 
Numantians who is left alive, cries, “I hold the keys of the city ;” 
and hurling himself down from the top of a lofty tower, falls at the 
very feet of Scipio dead. ‘“ You have conquered the conqueror,” 
sighs Africanus. 

As a contrast to this picture of indomitable energy, we might 
turn to the equally admirable constancy of the Amante generoso, and 
the reward of his faith and self-sacrifice, especially as in the character 
of the lover Cervantes is supposed to typify himself. We prefer to 
linger for a moment on the story of the much-misunderstood, the long- 
neglected, the pure and heroic tale of Persiles and Sigismonda. 

To all who do not fully understand the character of Cervantes, it 
may appear strange that the author of Don Quixote should have 
written Persiles and Sigismonda, which is in so many respects similar 
to those novels of chivalry which he seemed to wish destroyed. 
“ Tf I had time,” he says, “and if I had a fitting auditory, I would 
say things perhaps neither without profit or pleasure on the ro- 
mances of chivalry, and what they require to make them good.” 
Persiles was to supply this defect: it was to be “the best or the 
worst of Spanish books ;” the hero should be fighting with destiny, 
and superior to fate; the heroine, without ever ceasing to be simple, 
should be noble, strong, and great. Persiles travels from the 
Hyperborean islands, tried by the temptations of civilisation, but 
showing how superior in sterling virtue roughness is to corruption. 
In one of the finest scenes he seems to inculcate that truly Catholic 
maxim, that the only way to conquer evil is to forgive it.* 

The wandering gipsy life of Cervantes made him acquainted 
with strange characters. To this we owe the pictures of L’ Espagne 
Picaresque, the Arabs or the roughs, the thieves of Spain. Valu- 
able are these books for their truth, their insight into character; 
valuable still more (written, as they are, with the spirit of a true 
reformer), in that they show how the vices, the sloth, the neglect of 
duty in the upper classes forges against them among the poorer a 
weapon so dire in the injuries it inflicts, that if they did but know 
the results of what they do and what they leave undone, they would 
most certainly change their lives and actions. Amongst this class of 

* Parts of this scene have been almost literally translated by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in one of their plays. 
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literature we must mention La Tia fingida, which (although its general 
purpose is moral) he in later life wished to destroy, because he did not 
think it pure enough for the eyes of his daughter Isabel. By name 
we need only further mention Preciosa, la Bohémienne de Madrid,* 
with her sound good sense, her merry repartee, her wild grace and 
native beauty, the flower of youth, the jewel of nature, the type of 
that Esmeralda who shows to advantage in the midst of the cold- 
ness, the selfish passion, and the calculated cunning that surrounds her 
in the giddy tumults of medieval Paris, in which Victor Hugo has 
placed her in his Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


* This book has been admirably translated into French by Louis 
Veuillot, 
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A Commentary on a late Manifesto. 


Ir can hardly be a matter of surprise, that a large number of Catho- 
lics should feel deeply interested in the passing incidents of the 
struggle now going on in the English Establishment ,between those 
who most nearly appruach the doctrines of the Church and those 
who are most entirely opposed to them. It would be natural that it 
should be so, even if we were to leave out of sight the large and in- 
creasing number of those members of the Catholic body who have been 
led into the fold of Unity from the very ranks of the High Church 
party itself, and who feel so keenly for those whose difficulties they 
have themselves experienced. In our last number, we spoke at some 
length of the interesting Letter in which the late Cardinal Wiseman, 
as far back as 1841, showed how carefully he watched the earlier 
Oxford movement, and how ready he was to form the most sanguine 
estimate of its prospects, and the most indulgent judgment of its 
leaders. We fear, indeed, that since that period,—now really more 
distant from us than it seems at first sight, in consequence of the 
almost radical changes which have since taken place in the Estab- 
lishment and in its more prominent parties,—many ‘things have 
occurred which may well have served as a warning against too 
favourable anticipations with regard to the future. Still, we 
may feel sure that Dr. Wiseman would watch with equal interest, 
even though with less hopefulness, the later manceuvres and decla- 
rations of what, at all events, claims to be the same party with that 
which attracted his attention so many years ago. We may also hope 
that there are still many among the adherents and disciples of that 
party—of which we only speak as of a coherent and homogeneous 
body for the sake of convenience—who are not uninterested in the 
judgment formed on its pronouncements by Catholics who inherit the 
anxiety felt for his separated brethren by Cardinal Wiseman. There 
are certain doctrines and practices more particularly, matters of deep 
interest to Anglicans at the present time, as to which the great bulk 
of the party of which we speak are, in the main, desirous simply of 
believing what the Catholic Church believes. These persons have 
not the troublesome task of steering their course by the uncertain 
glimmer of the Anglican authorities, and of having to pick their way 
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towards Catholic truths through the many sunken rocks and dan- 
gerous shoals created by the Thirty-nine Articles and the Prayer- 
Book. They have been taught to read Catholic books, to use 
Catholic devotions, and in many cases even to adopt practices which 
the mass of their countrymen consider distinctively Catholic, such as _ 
Confession and the Adoration of our Lord in what they are told is 
the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. They have never examined 
—nor, indeed, have many of their leaders—into the question of 
Anglican Orders: they know, perhaps, very little about the nature 
of the sin of schism, and it has not been their business to inquire 
into the orthodoxy of the Articles which are printed at the end of 
their Prayer-books, but which not one in ten of them has ever read. 
Nothing is more comforting to such persons than to be told that on 
certain points, at all events, all is right as to their position: that 
they have an undoubted Priesthood, an orthodox Confession of 
faith, true Sacraments, and a real Sacrifice—exactly as their bre- 
thren of the ‘ Roman obedience,’ whom they are so constantly taught 
to consider themselves as one with when abroad, but with whom they 
must have nothing to do within the four seas of Britain. It cannot 
be a useless thing for persons in such a position, to be informed 
candidly from time to time what the views are which a Catholic 
must entertain of the declarations of their teachers. 

These last are, unfortunately, in a very different position from 
the persons under their guidance. They are, no doubt, painfully 
aware of the responsibilities, of which we have lately spoken, incurred 
by men who find themselves in the position of innovators or restorers 
in a community of which they are not the authorised leaders. This, 
however, is not a subject on which we need enlarge at present. 
There are other difficulties which beset the Puseyite leaders, arising 
from the constitution and circumstances of the Establishment. Pub- 
lic opinion and public feeling, which are jealously Protestant, exact 
a certain amount of regard even from the boldest. Then, there are 
Bishops; and there is still that terrible Court of Final Appeal, 
the Committee of the Privy Council, against which so many vials of 
orthodox wrath have been emptied in vain, Two or three years ago, 
no one was to vote for any candidate at a Parliamentary election 
who would not pledge himself to support the movement for the abo- 
lition of this Court: and no churches were to be offered for conse- 
cration or provided with endowments as long as it remained in ex- 
istence. There, however, the Court still stands, practically untouched 
and almost unassailed : ready, it is thought, to throw open wider and 
wider still the liberty already allowed by Anglicanism for heresy 
and unbelief, but not so certainly ready to tolerate “ Catholic” ortho- 
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doxy. Then, the Anglican formularies must be adhered to; if not 
out of love and respect for the authorities which enacted them, at 
least out of fear of those who will enforce a proper regard for them. 
All these things have to be considered in estimating the difficulties 
under which the High Church leaders labour in their endeavours to 
restore or introduce Catholic doctrines and practices; and we have 
no doubt that they have had their due weight in the composition of 
the document which we are now about to analyse, and which consti- 
tutes the latest doctrinal pronouncement of the party from which it 
emanates. 

The paper in question was sent, at the end of May, by Arch- 
deacon Denison, in his own name and in that of twenty others, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Before speaking of the subject of 
which it treats, we may as well say a few words of the names ap- 
pended to it. A eurious collection might be made of the docu- 
mentary declarations of the High Church party in the Establish- 
ment, from the date of that celebrated paper signed by a few men of 
eminence, lay as well as clerical, after the Gorham decision, down to 
the present day. There would be great variations to be observed, 
not only as to the succession of names which have from time to time 
appeared in and then vanished from the list, but also as to the 
precision, accuracy, and definiteness of the language used on various 
occasions. The Gorham protest bears evident marks of a hand not 
unfamiliar, at the present day, to the Catholics of the diocese of 
Westminster. Later on, in some of the declarations put forward at 
the time of the Denison case, we trace the influence of the intense 
though subdued feeling which characterised the writings of the late 
Mr. Keble. There is often a two-headed character about the docu- 
ments of this date; almost the same thing is said twice over in dif- 
ferent language: first, clearly and forcibly, as it would seem, by Mr. 
Keble, and then with greater diffuseness and a sort of adroit vagueness 
which reminds us of the pages of the Lirenicon. Then, the changes 
in the names, sometimes occasioned by the deaths of former sub- 
scribers, have often a happier reason in the fact that certain members 
of the party have in due course made their peace with the Catholic 
Church. Whether such is to be the lot of any of the twenty-one 
clergymen who have signed Archdeacon Denison’s address, we are 
of course unable to predict: but analogy leads us to hope that they 
will not all remain where they are. The list contains the names of 
a number of eminently respectable men. Dr. Pusey of course 
is there, and his faithful Achates, Mr. Liddon: Mr. Liddell of 
Knightsbridge, Mr. Chamberlain of Oxford, Mr. Carter of Clewer, 


Mr. Mackonochie of St. Albans, Mr. Mayow of Brompton, are per- 
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haps the most eminent of the rest. There is a conspicuous and sig- 
nificant absence of some names which might have been expected to 
be there: but on these we need not dwell. The general air of the 
list is that of a moderate High Churchism—possibly, some of the 
more “advanced” members of the party have been excluded, or—as 
we may hope is rather the case—have declined to sign the document. 
Running over the list, we do not observe the presence of much lite- 
rary distinction, except in the cases of one or two whom we have 
mentioned. Theological learning, in its strict sense, is one of those 
traditions of the past which the Anglican revival has not yet restored, 
and we shall see presently the importance of the remark that of the 
most learned men in the Anglican body comparatively few have 
given their names to this list. . : 

The object of the document is set forth in the following preamble: 


“To his Grace Charles Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England, and Metropolitan, §c. 


“Whereas, at this present time, imputations of disloyalty to the 
Church of England are current, to the discredit of those who have 
been, some of them for many years, inculcating and defending the 
doctrines of the real objective presence, of the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
and of the adoration of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament; and whereas, 
by reason of these imputations, the minds of many are troubled: we, 
therefore, the undersigned, exercising the office of the priesthood 
within the Church of England, beg respectfully to state to your 
Grace, and, through your Grace, to our right reverend fathers in 
God the Bishops of your province, and to the Church at large, what 
we believe to be the mind of our Lord, touching the said doctrines, 
as expressed in Holy Scripture, and as received by the Church of 
England in conformity with the teaching of the Catholic Church in 
those ages to which the Church of England directs us as ‘most pure 
and uncorrupt,’ and of ‘the old godly doctors,’ to whom she has in 
many ways referred us—declaring hereby both what we repudiate, 
and what we believe, touching the said doctrines.” 


It appears, therefore, that there are three Catholic doctrines for 
which these Anglican clergymen consider themselves to be contend- 
ing: a belief in a real objective Presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist: in the existence of an Eucharistic 
Sacrifice: and the Adoration of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
As all these subjects depend on that of the Priesthood, we cannot, as 
Catholics, proceed a step further without remarking that the Declara- 
tionists take entirely for granted the validity of Anglican Orders. 
Catholics do not, of course, admit this validity, and in all our re- 
marks on the document before us, our language, when it follows that 
of the Declaration, must be understood as simply hypothetical. We 
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cannot help it, if this fact gives an unreal air to the whole subject. 
We should be glad indeed to think, that the revival of controversies 
within the pale of Anglicanism itself, on what is called ‘ Sacerdo- 
talism,’ might have the effect of turning the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Establishment to the vital question of their ‘ Orders.’ 
We may venture to assert without much fear of contradiction, that 
very few, even of the men who sign such papers as that before us, 
have ever examined this question for themselves. One of them, many 
years ago, committed himself to a resolute statement to the effect 
that there is “absolutely no doubt at all about Anglican Orders”* 
—and we make little question that the majority of the declarationists 
have lived on as if this statement were true. It would, surely, be 
more true to say that the validity of Anglican Orders (in the sacra- 
mental and Catholic sense of the words) has never been practically 
held by the majority of Anglicans themselves, and has never been 
acknowledged by any communion but their own :—while, if the ques- 
tion be considered on its own merits, the most sanguine Anglican 
can only hope to prove that the invalidity of his Orders is not alto- 
gether demonstrable. 

Waiving, however, this point, we observe that the object of the 
document is mainly to defend those who sign it against the impu- 
tation of disloyalty to the Church of England. They wish to explain 
both what they repudiate and what they believe as to the doctrines 
in question. The ‘ repudiatory’ clauses, all. through, are meant for 
those who attack them as ‘ Papists’ in disguise, and are, of course, 
carefully worded so as to square with the requirements of the Prayer- 
book and the Articles: and it is significant, that repudiation precedes 
affirmation in this case. The ‘affirmatory’ clauses are meant, partly, 
we suppose, as a declaration of the belief of the subscribers, partly, we 
may be sure, for those under their charge who are yearning for 
Catholicism, and have to be kept back by the assurance that they are 
already Catholics. We may make one or two further remarks before 
proceeding to the clauses themselves. First, then, it is obvious that 
the language of such a document as that before us ought to be not 
only as clear and precise as possible, but also as intelligible to com- 
mon readers as the subject will allow. Theological subjects cannot 
always be made popular: but technical language ought not to be 
used as a means of mystification. We shall, we fear, find presently 
that certain. very technical language may be used without the reader 
being warned that it is technical. Words which have a received 


* We believe the actual words were “our Episcopal succession.” We 
happen only to have the letter before us in M. Gondon’s translation, De la 
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sense in popular language, and another received sense in theological 
language, should certainly be explained, in a document like the pre- 
sent, if they are used in the latter, not in the former. The decla- 
ration is addressed, indeed, to the Archbishop of Canterbury—no 
doubt, a learned and accurate theologian: but it is also addressed, 
through him, to the Bishops in general, and “ the Church at large.” 
Again, it is also clear, that some attempt should be made to explain 
the connection and harmony between the affirmative and negative 
clauses of the paper. They reflect light on one another. It is per- 
fectly possible, that a general assertion which might be harmless in 
itself, derives its particular meaning and its heretical character from 
some negative and exclusive proposition by which it is accompanied. 
We fear, that in the case before us, the uncatholic nature of the doc- 
trine put forward is chiefly due to this juxtaposition—and this the 
unenlightened reader will hardly discern for himself. He has, in fact, 
two apparently contradictory or, at least, contrary statements on 
each of the three points put before him. He is left to himself to re- 
concile them in his own way, or to remain, as we fear will be gene- 
rally the case, in a state of blank bewilderment at hearing so many 
respectable clergymen deny in one breath exactly what they seem to 
assert in another. 

We may now proceed to the passages in the declaration which 
relate to the Real Presence. They are as follows: 


“(1.) We repudiate the opinion of a ‘ corporal presence of Christ’s 
natural flesh and blood ;’ that is to say, of the presence of His body 
and blood as they ‘are in heaven;’ and the conception of the mode 
of His presence, which implies the physical change of the natural 
substances of the bread and wine, commonly called ‘ transubstantia- 
tion.’ 

“We believe that, in the Holy Eucharist, by virtue of the con- 
secratiop, through the power of the Holy Ghost, the body and blood 
of our Saviour Christ, ‘the inward part, or thing signified,’ are 
present, really and truly, but spiritually and ineffably, under ‘ the 
outward visible part or sign,’ or ‘ form of bread and wine.’” 


With regard to the first of these clauses—which modifies and 
qualifies the second,—let any plain Englishman be asked what he 
understands by it. He will, we think, most assuredly say, that it 
means—with some parade of ambiguous language for which he does 
not see the necessity—to deny the Real Presence altogether, as well 
as Transubstantiation. He will be inclined to pay less attention to 
the adjectives than to the substantives. He will understand ‘cor- 
poral presence’ to mean ‘bodily presence.’ He will think that 
Christ’s ‘natural flesh and blood’ means much the same as ‘actual,’ 
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or real flesh and blood. Moreover he will be reminded by the in- 
verted commas ofa certain rubric in his Prayer-book, inserted at the 
end of the Communion Office as an explanation of the practice of 
receiving the Communion kneeling. If he has himself ‘ Catholic’ 
tendencies, that same rubric Will probably have given him more dis- 
comfort than any thing else in the Prayer-book. ,We have known 
such a man paste over it a piece of paper, with 8. Thomas’ rhythm, 
“« Adoro te devote, latens Deitas,” written upon it. If, on the other 
hand, he is a sincere Protestant, he will often have rejoiced over 
that rubric, as giving him perfect security that his ‘Church’ did not 
teach the Real Presence. For it expressly explains that if people 
kneel at Communion, it is not to adore any thing—at least so he has 
understood it. “No adoration is intended, or ought to be done, 
either unto the Sacramental Bread or Wine there bodily received, 
or unto any Corporal Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.” 
He may well reason as he does, for the rubric ought most certainly 
to explain if adoration 7s intended to any kind of presence of Christ’s 
Flesh and Blood whatsoever. If there is one presence there which 
ought to be adored, and another not there, which therefore ought not, 
the rubric in question ought most certainly to affirm the former as 
well as deny the latter. It goes on to say, “ For the Sacramental 
Bread and Wine remain still in their very natural substances, and 
therefore may not be adored (for that were idolatry, to be abhorred 
of all faithful Christians); and the natural Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here; it being against the 
truth of Christ’s natural Body to be at one time in more places than 
one.” Our Protestant may fairly say to himself, “This is conclu- 
sive. If by some miracle, or by some wonderful ‘ mode of Presence,’ 
the Body and Blood of my Saviour are in more places than one in 
the Holy Eucharist, this is certainly the place for my Church to tell 
me so. Silence, in this particular place, is equivalent to an eloquent 
statement in the negative,—and I am glad to find Dr. Pusey and 
Archdeacon Denison maintaining so staunchly just what the Prayer- 
book says. They can’t believe in any Adorable Presence.” 

“ Just what the Prayer-book says”—there is the snare. Mr. 
O’Connell’s admirers used to boast that he could drive a coach-and- 
six through any Act of Parliament that ever was made; and Puseyite 
theologians can find a way of escape out of any rubric or Article 
that their Church ever devised. Here they have brought to bear 
that acquaintance with Catholic theology which some of them have 
acquired. Their first or repudiatory paragraph may be decomposed 
into three distinct propositions. I. “ We repudiate the opinion of 
a corporal Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.” II. “ By 
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the corporal Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood we under- 
stand the Presence”—not of the Body and Blood which are in 
Heaven—but “of His Body and Blood as they are in Heaven”— 
and we repudiate such a Presence in the Eucharist. ILI. “ We re- 
pudiate the conception of the mode of His Presence which implies 
the physical change of the natural substances of the Bread and Wine 
commonly called Transubstantiation.” 

These are the three propositions contained in this paragraph. 
The first, as is clear, is rendered ambiguous by the second: with 
which it is united by the clause, “ that is to say.” These clergymen 
do not mean, then, in every sense of the words, to deny a corporal 
presence of Christ’s Flesh and Blood, but only such a Presence as 
is the same in mode as their Presence in Heaven. Here our good 
Protestant friend finds himself at once at sea—and, we will venture 
to say that very few even of the clergy of the Establishment will be 
able to tell him what the declaration means. We will give the best 
explanation of the words that can be given, we believe, in a Catholic 
sense. The expressions certainly sound harsh and offensive, but 
there is a sense in which they are not uncatholic—in which they do 
not contradict the doctrine of the Real Presence. Only this sense is 
probably not understood among Anglicans, except by the few who 
have, as it were, been let into the secret. The adroit writer who 
probably drew up this part of the declaration means it, we suppose, 
to signify that Christ is not present in the Eucharist in the same 
mode of life in which He is in Heaven. St. Thomas (III. P. 76, 4 
in corp. et 5 in corp.) holds that the Body and Blood of Christ are 
“ really present in the Eucharist per modum substantia,” and that they 
are not per se “in loco, in quantitate dimensiva,” as they are in Hea- 
ven. Hence it may be held without error that the Body and Blood of 
Christ are in the Eucharist in a spiritual manner. Because, for a 
body to be present per modum substantia, and not formally “in 
quantitate dimensiva,” resembles the mode in which spiritual sub- 
stances may be present “in loco.” Thus, the soul is present in the 
body tota in toto, et tota in singulis partibus: and the same may be 
said of a body which is present per modum substantie. Hence, the 
substance of the Body of Christ is present in the Eucharist tota in 
toto et tota in singulis partibus—while the Body of Christ is present 
in Heaven formally in quantitate sud dimensivd, which is a presence 
such that “singule partes locati respondent ad singulas partes loci 
respective.” This is the characteristic of a quantitative corporeal Pre- 
sence, unless it be modified by a miracle, as the Scotists and others 
explain with regard to their view of the mode of presence of the Body 
and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist. It is the knowledge of this 
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theological distinction that enables the Puseyite leaders to assure 
their followers that the rubric at the end of their Communion Office 
does not deny the Real Presence, or forbid adoration of it. It 
enables them to publish a declaration like that on which we are com- 
menting, which the great majority of those who read it will under- 
stand as a simple repetition of that rubric in the sense in which it is 
ordinarily taken; while at the same time they themselves attach to 
its cleverly combined phraseology such technical interpretations as 
enable them to hold a doctrine which Catholics, in the sense ex- 
plained, do not condemn. 

The third proposition, in which Transubstantiation is condemned, 
is of course, in all ordinary and received senses of its language, 
formal and explicit heresy. The Council of Trent, Sess, xiii. can. 
2, distinctly anathematizes those who deny the conversion of the 
substance of the Bread into our Lord’s Body and of the substance 
of the Wine into our Lord’s Blood, which ‘the Catholic Church calls 
Transubstantiation, Yet even here, the readers of the declara- 
tion when they see that Dr, Pusey is among the subscribers to it, 
must not be too sure that they have got him at last formally to 
repudiate the Tridentine and Catholic doctrine. Transubstantiation 
is one of Dr. Pusey’s favourite subjects. He has invented, as every 
reader of some of his later works knows, a theory of his own on 
the subject, which enables people to sign the Articles, and also, 
of course, such a declaration as that before us, and yet hold very 
much what Catholics hold on the matter. “In this document,” 
he may say to the anxious inquirer who wishes to be satisfied as 
to its orthodoxy—“nothing is said about the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome. It is only said, that a certain conception, ‘ commonly 
called transubstantiation,’ is repudiated.” Dr. Pusey,—such an 
inquirer might be told—thinks the question between the Church 
of Rome and the Church of England “probably a question of words.” 
“‘ My own conviction is,”"—has he not said it ?—“ that our Articles 
deny Transubstantiation in one sense, and that the Roman Church 
according to the explanation of the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, affirms it in another” (Eirenicon, p. 229). This can hardly 
be remembered with complete satisfaction by the readers of the 
declaration now before us. They will be apt to imagine that a 
snare lurks under those seemingly innocent words “ commonly called.” 
Dr. Pusey’s theory as te the change in the meaning of the word 
“ substance,” and consequently in that of “ Transubstantiation,” has, 
indeed, as every reader of Peace through the Truth is aware, been 
decisively and even ignominiously exploded. But it seems to be 


too serviceable to be practically discarded. With regard to the docu- 
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ment which we are analysing, surely the Archbishop and “ the 
Church at large” will hardly be satisfied with any thing that has 
the character of an evasion. Though the words “ commonly called” 
do not of themselves signify a formal definition, there can be no 
doubt that in the present day, speaking fairly and honestly, that 
which is “commonly called” Transubstantiation is the doctrine of 
the Council of Trent and the Catholic Church. 

We need not linger over the second paragraph of the declara- 
tion, in which the Puseyite leaders assert their positive belief as 
to the Real Presence. We need not inquire if, taken by itself, it 
can bear a Catholic sense. It must be taken, as we have already 
implied, in connection with the paragraph which precedes it. The 
two make up the doctrine of the declaration. Considered in this 
light, we must look upon it as intended to be that doctrine of the 
Real Presence which excludes Transubstantiation. That is, it is 
the Lutheran doctrine of Consubstantiation, and is therefore, ac- 
cording to Catholic theology, heretical, and contradictory to the 
canon of the Council of Trent to which we have already referred. 

We now proceed to quote the paragraphs which refer to the 
doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice : 


“(2.) We repudiate the notion of any fresh sacrifice, or any view 
of the Eucharistic sacrificial offering as of something apart from 
the one all-sufficient sacrifice and oblation on the Cross, which alone 
‘is that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the 
sins of the whole world, both original and actual,’ and which alone is 
‘ meritorious.’ 

“ We believe that, as in heaven, Christ, our Great High-Priest, 
ever offers Himself before the Eternal Father, pleading by His 
presence His sacrifice of Himself once offered on the cross; so on 
earth, in the Holy Eucharist, that same body, once for all sacrificed 
for us, and that same blood, once for all shed for us, sacramentally 
present, are offered and pleaded before the Father by the priest, as 
our Lord ordained to be done in remembrance of Himself, when He 
instituted the blessed sacrament of His body and blood.” 


Here, by the use of the expressions “ fresh sacrifice” and “ some- 
thing apart from the one all-sufficient sacrifice,” the repudiating 
part of No. 2 is so framed as to be capable of being taken either in 
the sense of denying only what the Catholic Church denies, or in 
that of denying the Eucharistic Sacrifice altogether ; and while it 
undoubtedly can be explained in the former sense, its wording is such 
as without explanation to make the latter the more obvious and 
natural. The Church teaches that the sacrifice of the Mass is and 
ought to be considered one and the same sacrifice with that of the 
Cross; for the Victim is one and the same, Christ our Lord who 
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offered Himself once only, a bloody sacrifice on the altar of the Cross. 
The bloody and unbloody Victim are not two, but only one Victim, 
whose sacrifice is daily renewed in the Eucharist in obedience to the 
command of our Lord, Do this for a commemoration of Me (St. Luke 
xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 24). The Priest is also one and the same Christ 
our Lord; for the Ministers who offer sacrifice consecrate the holy 
mysteries not in their own person, but in that of Christ, who is the 
principal agent, while they act as His instruments, This is the 
teaching of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, and in this sense 
there is no “ fresh sacrifice” in the Mass, nor is it “‘ something apart 
from” the sacrifice on the Cross. But on the other hand the Church 
teaches no less distinctly that the Eucharist is a true and real and © 
really propitiatory Sacrifice. “ Docet sancta Synodus sacrificium 
istud (of the Mass) vere propitiatorium esse .. . una enim eadem- 
que est Hostia, idem nunc offerens sacerdotum ministerio, qui se- 
ipsum tunc in Cruce obtulit, sold oferendi ratione diversd.” Council 
of Trent, Sess. 22, cap. 2. “Si quis dixerit in Missa non offerri 
verum et proprium sacrificium, anathema sit.” Sess. 22, canon 1, 
There is in the Mass, as the Catechism of the Council teaches, 
every thing necessary to constitute a true sacrifice : 

1. The High-Priest Jesus Christ offering by His instruments. 

2. The Victim Jesus Christ once slain on the Cross now really 
present. 

3. The representation and commemoration of the Bloody Sacrifice 
of the Cross. 

4, The mystical immolation of the Consecration by virtue of 
which the bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ, which is a kind of mystical death. 

To speak of the Eucharist, not as a sacrifice, but only a “ sacri- 
ficial offering,” and to repudiate without explanation any view of 
this offering which represents it as something apart from the sacri- 
fice on the Cross, undoubtedly suggests the denial of any sacrifice at 
all, strictly and properly so called, in the Mass, especially when 
words follow from the Articles, also without explanation, which are 
used in the place where they occur to deny the true doctrine formally, 

To prevent this repudiating clause from manifestly savouring of 
heresy some clear statement of the doctrine actually held is impera- 
tively required in the positive statement which follows. But here 
we are only told that the Body and Blood of Christ “ sacramentally 
present are offered and pleaded before the Father by the Priest.” 
There is no assertion of any sacrifice at all beyond that figurative 
one of pleading the merits of Christ’s death in prayer. In fact, a 
pious member of any dissenting persuasion might subscribe the whole 
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paragraph with the exception of the word “ priest,” and there is 
nothing to show that this one word is used in the sense of sacrificing 
priest. Of course, for the sake of the initiated, it is managed not 
formally to exclude the notion of a true sacrifice, but the whole look 
of the assenting is quite as heretical as that of the repudiating 
clause. 

The men of whom some of the subscribers to this statement of 
what they believe about the “Eucharistic sacrificial offering” speak 
with contempt as an earlier and less advanced school, would, we are 
persuaded, have cut their hands off rather than sign such a form of 
words as adequately expressing what they held. 

The last pair of paragraphs, repudiating and affirming, in this 
declaration, refers to the adoration of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 
As that adoration is the correlative of His Presence, the explanations 
to be made regarding it have been anticipated in what we have said 
as to the first two paragraphs. Here, too, the declaration will, we fear, 
either be entirely unintelligible to the ordinary reader, or will convey 
to him a very inadequate impression of the opinions of those who 
have signed it. It runs as follows: 

“ (3.) We repudiate all ‘ adoration’ of ‘ the sacramental bread and 
wine,’ which would be ‘idolatry ;’ regarding them with the reverence 
due to them because of their sacramental relation to the body and 
blood of our Lord; we repudiate also all adoration of ‘a corporal 
presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood,’ that is to say, of the pre- 
sence of His body and blood as they ‘are in Heaven.’ 

“ We believe that Christ Himself, really and truly, but spiritually 
and ineffably, present in the sacrament, is therein to be adored.” 

Of these two paragraphs, the first, or repudiating clause, is either 
heretical or unmeaning. It would be of course unmeaning to repu- 
diate adoration of the Bread and Wine before consecration: no one 
dreams of it. It must therefore be meant, that they are not to be 
adored after consecration: and this is heretical, because it supposes 
their existence after consecration, and denies Transubstantiation. 
With regard to the rest of the sentence, it is founded upon the same 
recondite explanation of the mode of Christ’s Presence in the Holy 
Eucharist as different from that in which He is Present in Heaven 
which we have given above. The subscribers of this declaration 
shelter themselves against condemnation from their own Communion 
by adopting the words of the Prayer-book. . . . But they manipulate 
these words in their own way. The pivot of their statement, “ that 
is to say”—by which the words of the rubric which deny “ any Cor- 
poral Presence” are limited to the denial of a particular mode of 
Presence—is their own insertion. They leave untouched the question 
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between themselves and their co-religionists. The question for them 
to answer is, Do you kneel to and adore the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ, here really present, or not?—and the answer given in 
the declaration, though seemingly a mere echo of the rubric, is surely 
an evasion. They say, in fact, the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ 
are not here in the same mode of Presence as in Heaven, and we 
don’t adore them as present in that mode. This is all they actually 
say :—but surely, not quite all that they will be understood to say. 

We need hardly make any remarks on‘ the concluding sentences 
of the address: 


“ Furthermore, in so far as any of the undersigned, repudiating 
and believing as hereinbefore stated, have used, in whatever degree, 
a ritual beyond what had become common in our churches, we desire 
to state that we have done so, not as wishing to introduce a system 
of worship foreign to the Church of England, but as believing that, 
in so doing, we act in harmony with the principles and the law of the 
Church of England, and as using that liberty which has, in such 
matters, being always allowed to her Clergy and her people; having 
at heart the promotion of the glory of God in the due and reverent 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist as the central act of Divine wor- 
ship. 

“Tn making the above statement we desire expressly to guard 
ourselves against being supposed to put it forth as any new exposi- 
tion of the faith; nor do we seek to elicit from your Grace, or from 
our right reverend fathers in God the Bishops of your province, any 
declaration in regard to the subjects upon which we have here stated 
our belief; we wish only thus publicly to make known this our pro- 
fession of faith, for the quieting of the minds of others and for eo 
satisfaction of our own consciences.’ 


No one can quarrel with the assertions of these concluding sen- 
tences. It is clear that the object of the clergymen who have signed 
it has been to remove from themselves the suspicion of disloyalty. 
Nor again can any thing, in the whole business, be more unquestion- 
able, than that they have not intended to make public any new confes- 
sion of faith. They have but taken one of the most troublesome and 
thoroughly unsatisfactory passages in their Prayer-book, and rung 
certain changes upon its words in relation to the real or unreal Pre- 
sence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, and to the denial of adoration 
to the Sacrament of His Body and Blood. At the same time, we 
must permit ourselves two remarks on this. The first is, that the 
value of this manifesto is very much diminished, as an expression 
of the theological tenets of a certain party, when it is remembered, 
that, after all, the satisfaction which it offers to the suspicions of the 
Anglican authorities only amounts to a repetition of phrases from 
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their own formularies which have already been claimed as compatible 
with the opinions of schools the most hostile to one another. Arch- 
deacon Denison and his companions were already bound by the for- 
mulary at the end of the Communion Office. What is wanted, no 
doubt, is not that they should declare their willingness to sign it, but 
that they should candidly and unreservedly explain the sense in which 
they will do so. Every body well acquainted with the ingenious 
devices prevalent among a certain class of Anglicans for persuading 
themselves and others tlfat Catholic doctrines are compatible with 
the most apparently Protestant formularies, is aware that the par- 
ticular rubric in question has been explained away over and over 
again. Our other remark must be, that it gives us some satisfac- 
tion to think that what we must call the crafty and shifty method 
which is the only one that we can imagine by which the manifesto 
now put forward can be reconciled, as far as it can be reconciled, with 
Catholic doctrine, can hardly be said to have been now deliberately 
invented for this special occasion by the many respectable men who 
have signed it. Men will allow themselves to strain every word 
of a formulary imposed upon them, who when they come forward 
to state their opinions for themselves will be thoroughly open and 
straightforward. Still, it should be remembered, that this manifesto 
is volunteered by those who pledge themselves to it. We cannot 
but hope, however, that it has been signed in faith; that the ma- 
jority at least of its subscribers have taken its theology for granted, 
and mean by it little more than that they wish to remain with their 
present opinions in the pale of the Establishment. That Establish- 
ment is wonderfully forgiving, when once it is sure that there is no 
intention to desert it. Looking at the declaration in its most Ca- 
tholic sense, and bearing in mind the meanings which may be sup- 
posed to hide themselves under its phraseology, we can only say that 
the severest commentary that could be made on it would be its per- 
fect success in making the peace of those who have signed it, and 
relieving them from the suspicion under which they labour. If its 
repudiating clauses are accepted heartily as the honest, complete, 
and unreserved expression of the opinion of the subscribers in the 
sense in which their words will be understood by the general body 
of those to whom they address themselves, while all the time there 
is a subtle meaning behind which is necessary to give the document 
a “ Catholic” character, then it is clear that one object of the two 
which it professes to aim at will be secured at the expense of the 
other. The “ minds of others” may be quieted, but to what extent 
will “ the satisfaction of the consciences” of the declarationists them- 
selves be attained? We must confess that we prefer the other alter- 
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native which is open to us. We cannot think that the men whose 
names are appended to this declaration are at all likely to allow 
themselves to be induced to play with theological terms as with a 
pack of cards, and to conceal on an occasion like the present the 
faith which is in their hearts. The conclusion which a Catholic 
must come to will therefore be in harmony with his belief as to the 
character of the ministry to which the subscribers to this document 
belong. As they are mistaken in their opinion that they possess a 
real Priesthood, so are they mistaken in their opinion that they hold 
the Catholic doctrines of the Real Presence, and the Eucharistic 
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. A New Edition of the False Decretals. 

DoRA GREENWELL’S Poems. 

Philip IV. and Maria d’Agreda. 

Translation of DARRAs’ Histoire de l’Eglise. 

. DAURIGNAC'S Histoire de St. Louis de Gonzague. 

. Lectures on Faith, 

. Miscellaneous. 

. Note to the Notice of the new “ Life of St, Aloysius.” 


toe 


1. The third Council of Toledo, a.v. 589, decreed in its first 
chapter that a collection should be made of all the canons of preced- 
ing Councils, as well as of the synodical letters of the Bishops of Rome. 
The great compilation commonly designated as the Spanish Collec- 
tion (Hispana), or the Collection of Isidore, was doubtless one of 
the results of the disciplinary revival inaugurated by this synod, 
which marks the epoch of the conversion of the Visigoths of Spain 
from Arianism to Catholic unity. Compiled towards the close of 
the sixth, or at the beginning of the seventh, century, this collection, 
which has been fathered upon St. Isidore, Bishop of Seville, is one of 
the most complete and important sources of ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence from the fourth to the beginning of the eighth century. Its 
reputation was not confined to Spain; for in 787 we hear of a copy 
of it being taken by the orders of Rachion, Bishop of Strasbourg, 
which was multiplied and rapidly circulated throughout the Franco- 
German empire by the codperation of Rikulf, Archbishop of Maintz. 
Towards the middle of the ninth century, the French canonists 
begin frequently to allege authorities drawn from a more voluminous 
collection than that which had heretofore been in general use. 
It was circulated in the Frankish empire under the title of “ The 
Collection of Isidore Mercator, or Peccator,” the former reading 
being sanctioned by the more ancient Mss., while the authenticity 
of the latter rests on the custom of many Bishops and ecclesiastical 
writers of the time styling themselves ‘ Peccator.’ It is impossible 
to determine, at this distance of time, whether the genuine Hispana, 
or Spanish Collection, of which this professed to be an augmented 
edition, had hitherto borne the name of Isidore, or whether it owes 
it to the assumption of this name by the compiler in the prolego-. 
mena of the work now under consideration. Be this as it may, the 
new collection, taking as its basis the former Hispana, interpolates it 
with spurious decretal letters of Popes and canons of Councils more 
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than a hundred in number. Among these, certain pieces were 
already in circulation before the appearance of the forged or “ False 
Decretals.” They are two epistles of St. Clement of Rome to St. 
James the Less; the apostolic canons; the far-famed donation of 
Constantine; a chapter ascribed to St. Silvester of Rome; an ex- 
tract from a constitution or ordinance by the same; the synodical 
letter of the Nicene Fathers to the Roman Synod; the epistle of St. 
Silvester to the Nicene Council; the acts of Marcellinus, Liberius, 
Xystus, &c.; eleven letters relating to the schism of Acacius of Con- 
stantinople; the Interlocutio Hosii; two letters of St. Jerome to 
Pope Damasus, with the answers by the latter; an epistle of Leo II. 
to the Bishops of Germany; a long appendix to Gregory L.’s letter 
to Secundinus. 

The new compilation was divided into three parts, as may be seen 
in the most ancient Mss. After a few introductory pieces, it begins 
with a preface, which includes two spurious letters, from Aurelius to 
Damasus, and from the latter to Aurelius; the authentic Order of 
celebrating a Synod from the fourth Council of Toledo; and a 
fragment from the genuine preface to the Hispana. These are fol- 
lowed by a list of Councils; by the two spurious letters of St. Jerome 
to Damasus, and of the Pope to this Doctor, all which may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the introduction, or preface. The first part 
contains the fifty Apostolic Canons, as given in the collection of 
Dionysius Exiguus; fifty-nine forged decretal letters of the early 
Popes, from Clement L to Melchiades (a.p. 314); a treatise on the 
Primitive Church and the Nicene Council; and the donation of Con- 
stantine. The second part contains nothing that owes its origin to 
the inventive powers of the compiler, as it is wholly extracted from 
the Spanish Collection (Hispana), and consists of decisions of the 
several Councils of the East, of Africa, Spain, and Gaul. The third 
part commences with a preface copied from the Hispana, and con- 
tinues the series of Papal decretals, from St. Silvester (a.p. 335) to 
Gregory II. (a.p. 731): thirty-five of these are spurious. This is 
succeeded by an appendix, containing authentic extracts from vari- 
ous ancient collections, and certain forged acts attributed to Pope 
Symmachus ; as, for instance, the decrees of two Councils which are 
ascribed to him. The forged Capitularies of Angilramn, Bishop of 
Metz, form a second appendix. ‘The matter of these fabrications is 
drawn from the Liber Pontificalis, a series of the lives of the Popes, 
completed by Anastasius the librarian—from the Church histories of 
Rufinus and Cassiodorus; from divers Fathers and ecclesiastical writers ; 
from the Visigothic Breviary, or Compendium of the Theodosian Code, 
drawn up by the order of Alaric IL, king of the Visigoths. Hence 
the imposture consists not so much in the fabrication as in the ante- 
dating of the documents borrowed from these several authentic sources, 
Detection followed but slowly on the track of this forgery, as, de- 
spite the exceptions of Hincmar of Rheims, who was ever ready 
enough to set aside his critical scruples when the authority of the 
new collection favoured his views, and the depreciating mention made 
of it by a Papal legate in the German Synod of the following century 
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(Gerstungen), a certain portion of it was embodied in the far-famed 
Decree of Gratian, which for so long a time held undisputed sway in 
the schools of canon-law. Cardinal Nicolas de Cusa, in the fifteenth 
century, was the first to discover the spuriousness of certain acts 
inserted in this compilation. In the year 1523 it was printed for 
the first time, at Paris, under the auspices of Merlin, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne. It had no sooner appeared than doubts as to its genuine- 
ness were expressed by Catholic as well as by Protestant critics. 
The scope of the Centuriators of Magdeburg brought them into fre- 
quent collision with the false decretals, and they contributed many 
new arguments to the controversy. Francis Turrianus, 8.J., endea- 
voured to defend the authenticity of this collection against these 
renewed attacks, but drew down upon himself a refutation by Blon- 
del, a Calvinist minister. In the last century, two learned priests of 
Verona, the Brothers Ballerini, improving upon the labours of former 
| critics, discovered the spuriousness of many documents which Blondel 
had admitted as genuine. Much as it has been and is talked of, it is 
but little known, and hence we hail the appearance of the new edition 
. | by Professor Hinschius. 

This work, which appeared last year in its complete form, under 
the title given below,* is a most valuable contribution to the history 
of canonical jurisprudence. As a specimen of the laborious and 
conscientious research of which it is the fruit, we may point to what 
the author tells us in his introduction, of his journeys to the princi- 
pal libraries and collections of the greater portion of Europe, wherein 
he spent two years examining and collating no less than fifty-seven 
of the numerous manuscripts he describes and classifies in a preface 
| which is a volume in itself. He then proceeds to an inquiry as to 
| the plan and contents of the original compilation. His next step is 

to determine the sources on which the compiler drew for his forgeries, 

in order to the settlement of the ulterior and still more interesting 
questions as to the epoch and country of their first appearance, the 
| design or purpose they were intended to serve, and the apparently 
never-to-be-solved problem of the personality of the ¢ompiler. 
| The bibliographical details of the first section of the preface wit- 
| 3 ness not only to the patient and sagacious industry of the author, - 
but to the wide-spread influence acquired by this ill-starred compila- 

tion. Of the Mss. extant, the greater number are to be found in 

France, which possesses twenty-six copies in the several libraries of 

the capital and provincial towns; twenty-three belong to Italian col- 
j lections; six are in Germany, eight in England, and but one in Spain, 


where the false decretals were unknown, before the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, save through the excerpts embodied in the 
Decretum of Gratian. These Mss. have been divided by Hinschius 
into two classes, the former comprising those that contain the de- 
cretals of the Popes down to ‘Gregory II., with the Councils, in- 
cluding the second of Seville—twenty-five Mss. in all; the latter, 


* Decretales pseudo-Isidoriane et Capitula Angilramni, ad fidem Mss. 
recensuit, fontes indicavit, commentationem de Collectione pseudo-Isidori 
premisit Paulus Hinschius. Leipsic, 1863-6. 
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to which sixteen Mss. belong, containing decretals only down to the 
time of Damasus. The most ancient of those Mss. is that of the 
cathedral library at Modena, which was written before a.p. 881; 
yet the copy in the Imperial Library in Paris, written in the tenth 
century, has furnished the text of the edition under consideration, 
having been completed here and there by extracts from the Mode- 
nese copy, and enriched with a selection of the yatious readings of 
other ancient Mss. 

As regards the plan and the contents of the pseudo-Isidorian 
collection, the compiler has copied from existing compilations the 
authentic documents he has inserted in his own, but with additions 
manufactured by himself. The Procemium prefixed by the author 
sufficiently indicates the threefold division of the work which we 
have described above. The sources of which the unknown author 
availed himself are but partially known. Yet Hinschius, follow- 
ing in the track of the Ballerini and of Knust, shows that a satis- 
factory solution need not long be waited for. Thus much is certain, 
the false capitularies of Benedict Levita, the Capitula or excerpts of 
Angilramnus, Bishop of Metz, and the Isidorian decretals, are most_ 
intimately connected together. This threefold forgery is plainly the 
result of one and the same fraud, and the arguments Hinschius ad- 
duced point to the conclusion, that all three are the handiwork of 
one and the same impostor. His pseudonym of Isidore Mercator, 
or Peccator, as he is not inappropriately styled, misled certain critics 
to antedate, by at least two centuries, the first appearance of the False 
Decretals. According to their system, Adrian I., deceived by this 
forgery, or perhaps an interested accomplice therein, would have 
extracted from the pseudo-Isidore the Capitula he is fabled to have 
given to Angilramn of Metz, on his visit to Rome, on important 
business—a visit concerning which, by the way, there is not a whisper 
in history. Charlemagne and Louis le Débonnaire, deceived in their 
turn, would have furnished the materials for Benedict Levita’s false 
capitularies. This hypothesis, however simple, is open to serious 
objections: Adrian is made to present the Bishop of Metz with a 
book of extracts from the false Decretals in a.v. 786; yet we find 
him the very next year sending to Charlemagne the authentic 
but incomparably less complete collection of the Abbot Dionysius 
the Little. Credat Judeus/ But it is crushing a fly on a 
wheel to insist further. Hinschius has firmly and finally estab- 
lished what the two Ballerini and Knust had already surmised: to 
wit, that the Capitula Angilramni Metensis and the pseudo- 
Isidorian decretals are the handiwork of one and the same impostor. 
He further proves that, so far from being an abridgment of docu- 
ments contained in the decretals, these Capitula were put together 
before the pseudo-Isidore had appeared. As is well known, both 
these works are made up of fragments, or extracts from authentic 
documents, which have been either antedated or interpolated. Now 
Hinschius (p. 143 et segq.), in comparing the passages borrowed 
from a common source, has made the following discoveries: Lh The 
same extract departs less from the original text in the — 
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Angilramni than in the false Decretals; 2. The variations occurring 
in Benedict Levita are usually adopted in the pseudo-Isidore, but the 
converse is not true. From this we may infer that the false Capitu- 
laries, the product of the Levite or Deacon Benedict, are prior to 
the false Decretals. On the other hand, the false capitularies must 
have been compiled after the death of Otgar, or Autcar, Metro- 
politan of Mentz, which occurred April 21, a.v. 847. Such, at 
least, is the inference drawn by Hinschius from the words of the 
author, who says he undertook the work, “ Autcario quem tunc 
Moguntia summum pontificem tenuit precipiente.” Now the false 
Decretals were quoted, for the first time, in 853, in the process insti- 
tuted against the clerics ordained by Ebbo, the deposed Archbishop 
of Rheims, by the defendants, in a Council held at Soissons; so that, 
to quote the words of Hinschius, “it is certain that the false De- 
cretals of Isidore were compiled between the years 847 and 853.” 
But this close connection of the two forgeries, and the brief interval 
which separates their respective publication, points to a further in- 
ference, which Hinschius hesitates to draw, but which we may assert 
that he has proved. Blondel, Knust, and Walter are of opinion that 
the Deacon Benedict is the author of the false Decretals; and this 
view, though by no means demonstrably certain, is, to say the least, 
a highly probable consequence of the three points Hinschius has 
made good: 1. That the false Decretals were known in the province 
of Rheims in a.p. 853; 2. That they were compiled on the plan of 
the false Capitularies; 3. That these latter appeared only after 
April 21, a.v. 847. In saying this we are but a few steps in ad- 
vance of Hinschius himself, whose words are, “ Ex quibus omnibus 
tam aperte quam his in rebus fieri potest, probasse mihi videor, et 
additionem et Capitula Angilramni et decretales pseudo-Isidori ita 
coheerere ut ab eodem auctore facta esse dicendum sit” (p. 182). 

It must be borne in mind that the false Capitularies of the Deacon 
Benedict are divided into three books, with four supplements, or 
“ additions.” Is it assuming too much to assert that the hand 
which, according to Hinschius, penned the fourth “ addition,” wrote 
the whole of this compilation? From what has preceded, little need 
be added to establish an opinion, which is nowadays all but univer- 
sally adopted, namely, that France is the native country of the 
pseudo-Isidorian decretals. Hinschius (p. 207) has but set the 
usual arguments for this assertion in a clearer light. They are 
these: 1. The pseudo-Isidore undertook to complete the Hispana, 
or Spanish Collection of Councils, which had then but recently been 
introduced into France—the copy he uses was evidently one made 
in France; 2. To gain credence for the Capitula Angilramni, and 
his supplement, or fourth addition to the Capitularies of Benedict the 
Deacon, he flourishes the names of Erchambald, the chancellor of 
Charlemagne, and of Angilramn, his archchaplain, both of whom 
were Franks; 3. The sources he draws upon are synods and collec- — 
tions, such as that of Benedict the Deacon, the Councils of Meaux, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Paris, known only in France; the Fathers he 
borrows from are mostly those who were usually quoted in the 
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French synods; his Scripture quotations are taken, not from the Vul- 
gate, but from Alcuin’s translation; 4. The style, the expressions in 
constant use, are such as are to be met with in the French synods 
and capitularies of the epoch; the titles and designations of offices 
and dignity are those which were then current in the French empire ; 
5. It is in France that these pseudo-Isidorian decretals are first 
alleged and appealed to. As we have seen above, Hinschius goes 
further, and infers from their being for the first time put in requi- 
sition at the Council of Soissons by the unhappy clerics Hincmar had 
deposed, and their next appearance at the Assembly at Chiersy, 
A.D. 857, that the ecclesiastical province of Rheims was their birth- 
place, not Mayence, as some have attempted to prove. 

But a question of far greater importance now awaits us. What 
purpose was this impudent forgery intended to serve? The number 
of spurious authorities contained in it is above 100; of these, hardly 
more than eighty can be fairly fathered upon the compiler, as the re- 
mainder are fabrications of a far earlier date. Now, seventy of the 
eighty forged by the pseudo-Isidore treat of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in criminal suits against Bishops, and to these have we to look 
for the solution of our query. According to Hinschius, the purpose 
of the pseudo-Isidore was to take the Bishops prosecuted on a cri- 
minal charge out of the hands of provincial synods, a point of disci- 
pline adopted by the Eighth Gicumenical Council, a.v. 870 (Act x. 
can. 26), and confirmed by the Council of Trent in 1564 (Sess. 24, 
De Reform. c. v.). This explains his insisting so much on primatial 
as distinguished from metropolitan rights, and his tendency to curtail 
the prerogatives of the latter jurisdiction. What has been the influ- 
ence justly attributable to this fraud—how far it has modified the 
hitherto existing discipline—is a question that Hinschius indicates, 
but abstains from treating, as foreign to his purpose of furnishing a 
trustworthy text of the pseudo-Isidorian compilation. We are all 
familiar with the stereotyped assertion that the Apostolic See owes to 
it an extension of prerogative at the expense of episcopal rights. But 
to come to details. The following are among the maxims of Church 
discipline said to have been introduced by the false Decretals: 1. That 
synods, in order to assemble, require the previous consent or ap- 
proval of the Apostolic See. But Cassiodorus, in the Historia Tri- 
partita (lib. iv. cap. 9), had affirmed, at least three centuries before, 
“ Regula Ecclesiastica jubet non oportere preter sententiam Romani 
Pontificis concilia celebrari;” and Walter, in his Kirchenrecht, § 98, 
brings from authentic history at least five instances of the con- 
firmation of provincial synods by the early Popes. Even granting 
that this maxim, if taken without limitation, were a novelty, we may 
observe that it has never passed into the life of the Church; that as 
before the ninth century, so afterwards, provincial synods did not 
always wait for a convocation from Rome; and the confirmation of their 
decrees by Papal authority was of rare and exceptional occurrence. 2. 
In the criminal causes of Bishops the Apostolic See alone may pro- 
ceed; the metropolitan synod must confine itself to a preliminary in- 
quiry. The deposition of a Bishop is to be accounted among the 
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cause majores which appertain to the cognisance of the Holy See. 
But this latter maxim is to be found in the letter of St. Leo I. to his 
vicar in Illyria, Anastasius of Thessalonica, not to mention other 
authorities equally relevant; and as in the former case, pseudo-Isidore 
does not deserve the credit or the blame of it. The history of the 
troublous times which followed the death of Charlemagne is far too 
full of cases wherein the metropolitical prerogative of criminal juris- 
diction in the first instance, was made the tool of dynastic and poli- 
tical faction, of unholy and scandalous rivalry; and the compiler, 
rogue as he undoubtedly was, did but give utterance to a want uni- 
versally felt by those who wished for peace and order in the churches of 
the Frankish empire, and did but record the protest of the public 
conscience against abuses which the provincial synods were not only 
powerless to remedy, but in which they were too frequently accom- 
plices. As we have seen, the Eighth Gicumenical Council, the fourth 
of Constantinople, established the same discipline in the East, a.p. 869; 
and we have yet to learn that this innovation was inspired by the 
false Decretals, which were never known outside the Western Church. 
3. A Bishop accused before a synod of his province may always refer 
his case to the Apostolic See. But the Council of Sardica had already 
acknowledged this right of appeal; and if Isidore allows the accused 
to appeal before judgment given, when he had reason to fear that the 
tribunal was hostile or prejudiced against him, he is, as Walter (Joc. cit.) 
observes, sufficiently borne out by genuine precedents, both in eccle- 
siastical and civil law (vide Concil. Chalcedon, c. 9, 17; Gregor. IV., 
Ep. 1; Leo IV., Epist. 2). 4. No layman can be complainant in 
a suit against a cleric. This is doubtless a novelty, but then it has 
never been acknowledged in practice. 5. The Pope is judged of 
none save God—“ Prima sedes a nemine judicatur.” The Bishops 
are called in partem sollicitudinis Pape. St. Leo I. had already 
given expression to the former idea; and as to the latter, the pseudo- 
Isidore ever insists on the divine origin of the episcopacy in words 
which are an echo of St. Cyprian in his well-known treatise De Unitate 
Ecclesia. 

In a word, the hackneyed but gratuitous assertion that the 
false Decretals laid the foundation of the Papal monarchy and pre- 
cipitated the Greek schism is a charming manifestation of childlike 
simplicity blended with anile credulity, to say nothing of the ignor- 
ance of history and of human nature it presupposes. For what 
miracle greater than this? We are called upon to believe that a 
single collection of ecclesiastical authorities has wrought a wholesale 
transformation in the constitution of the Western Church; that before 
the invention of printing, and within the brief span of one generation, 
it revolutionised the conditions of religious and civil life, and this too 
without encountering the slightest opposition or exciting the faintest 
murmur among the numerous and powerful class whose necks it bent 
under the yoke of an unprecedented, an unheard-of subordination. 
If, on the other hand, we listen to the witness of history, it will be 
plain to us that the success of the false Decretals in escaping detec- 
tion is to be explained by their being in thorough harmony with con- 
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temporaneous ideas and institutions. They were a lie, a forgery, yet, 
as a Protestant historian (Luden, Universal History of the Middle 
Ages, v. p. 473) observes, in their grossest interpolations they 
have a character of truth. ‘ The work is true to its age, of which it 
bears the unmistakable impress. Far from introducing a new dis- 
cipline, its only merit is the faithfulness wherewith it gives form and 
expression to thoughts and aspirations which were struggling in the 
minds and hearts of the masses.” As the illustrious Mohler has ob- 
served (Gesammelte Schriften, p. 312), the so-called apostolic con- 
stitutions and canons comprise the doctrinal, moral, liturgical, and 
disciplinary developments of the first three centuries. The results 
obtained in the conflict with the various Judaising and Gnostic sects, 
the several facts of Church history during that period, the liturgical 
formularies themselves, are attributed to the immediate action of the 
Apostles, and St. Clement of Rome is put forward as their historian, 
The false Decretals deal in the same way with the history of the suc- 
ceeding centuries, and are fathered on the venerated Isidore of Seville. 
The constitutions have had to answer, if not for the institution of the 
episcopate, at least for having exaggerated its hierarchical position. 
Pseudo-Isidore, we are told, either invented the Papacy, or endowed 
it with new or unheard-of prerogatives. Has not criticism demon- 
strated that our baptismal creed is not a composition of the Apostles? 
But the creed and constitutions have a solid basis whereon to rest 
in the history of the Church before Constantine; and in the same 
manner the Decretals have their foundations in the authentic records 
of the four or five subsequent centuries. 


2. A few lines opposite the title-page of Miss Dora Greenwell’s 
new volume* tell that it contains the “many-coloured beads” of 
life “threaded where she found them”—and she bids her readers 
not wonder if such chance compositions are not very attractive. We 
suppose this means that she has been in the habit of writing poetry 
from time to time, without ever setting herself a definite task or 
undertaking a work of any magnitude in verse. We can only say 
that her waifs and strays are extremely beautiful. She has the 
poetic faculty within her, and she has cultivated it, at all events, 
sufficiently to be always pleasing and graceful, and often something 
more than that. The book, we are sorry to say, contains very few 
pieces of any length. Those that it does contain, such as Christina, 
God’s Singer, a Tale of Olden Time, and one or two more, show that 
although Miss Greenwell is perhaps at present best in shorter and 
lighter poems, she can make herself quite at home with incident, 
character, and narrative. A great number of the smaller pieces are 
of that quiet and personal character which might be expected from 
the announcement which stands, as we have said, in the place of pre- 
face to this volume. We may give as a specimen the beginning and 
ending of a very beautiful poem called Seorsum—we wish we had 
space to give the whole of it : 


* Poems. By Dora Greenwell. London, 1867, 
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“ Before they met they loved ; 
Their souls fore-felt each other: passing through 
This life’s dim treasure-caverns, on them grew 
A whisper, clearer as they onwards moved ; 
‘ There is a Sesame that opens to 
Yet richer chambers,’ so like Him who drew 
The perfect circle of our globe, and proved, 
That waiting for him on its margin (where 
He knew not yet), a World in summer air 
And muffling leaves and greenest quiet slept 
Until he came to wake it, they were ’ware 
Of this bright realm, this Virgin of the Sun, 
This bride unsought, unwooed, that should be won. 
But of the luxury, the wealth it kept 
e In store, its gorgeous wilds, its solitude 
Instinct with life, its tropic shade and glow 
Alternating, they knew not, nor could know. 
Yet, as they neared that shore, the deep was strown 
With drifts of fragrant things, and seawards blown, 
Strange birds with sunshine warm upon them, clung 
About their masts, while evermore, like tales 
So vague and sweet that spoken language fails 
To catch their music-meaning, gentlest gales 
Curled up the waves before their prow, and sung 
And whistled clear within their fluttering sails, 
To lure them to the country whence they sprung. 


So when they met they loved ; 

They took not counsel of the Eye or Ear ; 
These are but erring vassals, and the clear 
Soul-region in its rarer atmosphere 
Needs not their failing witness. This was June, 
The noon of Life, the heart was at its noon ; 

A noon by Summer lulled to sleep, and hid 
Beneath its leaves, half-stirring to a tune 

Self-sung in happy dreams; while sunshine slid 
Adown the hill’s steep side, and overtook 
And meshed within its golden net, each nook 
O'ershadowed with dark growths, and filled each cleft 
And thunder-splintered chasm storms had left ; 
When these two mounted on a blissful tide, 

Sailed each within the other’s soul—no oar 
Flashed light along their way, no canvas wide 

Impelled them ; but a steadfast current bore 
Them o’er the level champaign, till they neared 

A Palace, where, through open gate and door, 
They gazed together on the land that lay 
Before them, glittering peak and gleaming bay, 

As on a country known to them before, 


Though unbeheld, 
™ * 
They parted but they loved ; 
How could these part? what sword could be in life é 


To sever hearts like these? Methinks its strife 
Should but have proved the furnace in whose glow 
The fiery bars of metal fuse, and grow 
More close together welded ; even so. 
But in this world of ours the heart, though strong 
And armed and watchful, never holdeth long 
Its own in peace ; for sure as to the moon 
The Ocean rises, here a steadfast law 
Doth hold or rend asunder hearts that draw 
Together, restless till they meet, then soon 
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Divided, and for ever ; it would seem 
That God hath made these loving hearts and bold, 
For Him and for His world that lies a-cold 
For lack of generous fuel, not to fold 
Their warmth within each other, but to stream 
Afar and wide, with broader, purer gleam. 
How this may be I know not, but I know 
That never more within one hearth-light’s glow 
These sat together ; never, gazing through * 
One lattice, watched the sky ; but when they knew 
Their paths were severed, rising, on their way 
Went forth before the breaking of the day, 
And parted on Life’s cross-road,—not before 
Each lifted up a voice of weeping sore, 
And blessed the other’s journey! So they moved 
(Tn tents abiding) through new lands that bore 
No likeness to the country where of yore 
They dwelt together : other scenes and looks 
Grew round them ; other hearts became the books 
They read and mused in ; other trials proved, 
And other blessings gladdened, yet they loved. 
They parted, yet they love ; 
And shall these spirits in an air serene, 
Where naught can shadow, naught can come between, 
Meet once again, and to the other grow 
More close and sure than could have been below? 
Or will that State, that blissful Commonweal, 
Leave, each of all possessing, room to feel 
For other bliss than merges in the flow 
Of Love’s great ocean, whence these drops did steal 
To Earth of old, and wandered to and fro? 
—I know not of this now, but I shall know.” 


8. The celebrated Life of the Blessed Virgin—the Mistica Ciudad 
di Dios—by the Spanish nun, Mary of Agreda, which has been the 
subject of so much keen controversy, at various times, and has even 
lately been somewhat severely assailed in the Analecta Juris Pon- 
tificti, has nevertheless gradually established itself in the estimation 
of Catholics, and has been widely circulated, in a French translation, 
’ within the last few years. The readers of that remarkable book are 
probably to some extent familiar with the very extraordinary life of 
its writer, and will be prepared to receive any fresh proof of the 
high esteem for sanctity in which she was held in her own time. A 
very curious fruit of this esteem has long been known to be in ex- 
istence, in the shape of a correspondence carried on for twenty-two 
years between Philip IV. of Spain and Mary of Agreda. It ap- 
pears that the king visited the convent at Agreda in the course of 
1648, and was much struck and consoled by the conversation of the 
famous nun. He began from that time to write to her about the 
affairs of his kingdom and family, as well as on more personal mat- 
ters: and he kept up the correspondence with great regularity. He 
wrote with his own hand on one half of a page, and Mary answered 
him on the other. 

It is impossible that such a series of letters should not contain a 
great deal of even historical interest. The king was a weak indolent 
man, incapable of governing by himself, and not always able to resist 
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the many temptations to self-indulgence which his position afforded 
him. He was in the hands of favourites, and they managed to lose 
him a good part of the great possessions which he had inherited. 
Portugal, with all its dependencies in the East and in the Atlantic, 
emancipated itself from Spanish domination through their mis- 
management. Philip was unsuccessful in his European wars, and 
had the mortification of witnessing the rebellion of Catalonia within 
the ancient limits of Spain itself. He was a man of the most me- 
diocre stamp, and his letters show that he did not know very much, 
even about his own public affairs—sometimes it would seem that he 
hardly knew what cities in the Low Countries or in Italy his armies 
had lost or won. We are accustomed to wonder at the prostration 
and weakness of Spain in the present century; it would seem that 
for two hundred years or so that fine country and noble nation have 
never had a king worthy of the name. The remarkable absence of 
any interesting or commanding qualities in Philip IV. would natur- 
ally make us expect little from his part of such a correspondence as 
that of which we are speaking. He shows himself pious, amenable 
to holy influences, thankful for wise advice, and anxious to do 
good—and this is about all. Still, his habit of mentioning whatever 
he was anxious about makes the series of letters, as far as it is pre- 
served to us—for there are considerable gaps in it as it now exists— 
a sort of journal of contemporary events: and this from one in 
Philip’s position must always have a certain importance. The letters 
from Mary of Agreda are more interesting, and show, of course, 
higher qualities of mind and spirit. But they have not the charm 
and force which are so remarkable in some of the letters of saintly 
persons, such as 8, Teresa, with whom it is most natural to compare 
their writer. There are, in fact, very few persons who have the gift 
of making all their letters interesting : and except in particular cases, 
which give letters an extraordinary importance—as when 8. Teresa 
had to write to Philip IL about the affairs of her Reform—letter- 
writers must feel themselves on an equality with their correspondents 
in order to write their best. Mary of Agreda was not a great 
letter-writer; she had not been mixed up with people of all sorts— 
or taken part in critical affairs of great moment, like the Saint of 
Avita. We feel that she wrote to Philip IV. as a sort of duty, and 
against her natural inclinations. There is much good advice, there 
are many striking thoughts and suggestions, in her letters, and the 
freedom with which she tells the king her mind is admirable. But, 
as a general rule, her letters echo those of Philip. We all know 
how family letters can be spun out by such a process. Mrs. A. 
writes to her sister that B. A. has got a cough; that C. A. is going 
to be married; that D. A. has unfortunately failed in an examina- 
tion; that the little ones E. A. and F. A. are well and_ strong, and 
give great comfort to her maternal heart. The sister replies that 
she hopes dear B, will soon recover from the cough; that she trusts 
that sweet C. will find all that happiness in the married state which 
she so richly deserves; that she is sorry the examiners have been so 
hard on poor D.; and that she prays that dear little E. and F. will 
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always be as good as they seem to be at present: and by the time 
she has written out all this with the usual number of affectionate 
expletives and underlinings, and added some account of the progress 
of her own little alphabet, she has filled her sheet and even crossed the 
first page of it. The letters of which we are now speaking are made 
up much in the same way, except that instead of coughs and marriages 
and pluckings, we must set down the siege of Barctlona, the progress 
of the armies of Condé or Turenne, the prospects of the birth of a 
male heir to the crown of Spain, and the like,—as the subjects on 
which the two correspondents communicate their sentiments. 

The correspondence seems to have been carefully preserved by 
Philip. The letters of Mary of Agreda, if we understand the matter 
rightly, were actually written on the same sheets with those to which 
they were replies. All were found in the king’s cabinet after his 
death, but they were then scattered among the families of his minis- 
ters and favourites, as they were considered almost in the light of 
sacred relics, and every one was desirous to obtain what he could of 
them. With the same great want of care which has been the fatal 
cause of the loss of so many invaluable collections of the same kind, 
no one seems to have thought of copying the whole series before it 
was dispersed. A manuscript now in the Imperial Library at Paris 
contains copies of forty-two letters, and these have now been trans- 
lated and published* under the skilful editorship of M. Germond de 
Lavigne, who has added a very full Introduction and filled up the 
blanks in the correspondence, as it now exists, with some historical 
notes. 


4, We are continually receiving proofs of the activity of our 
fellow Catholics in the United States, and it is pleasing to think 
how large and influential a mass of English-speaking Catholics exists 
beyond the narrow seas which hem in the British Isles. Any one 
who labours for Catholic literature in England and even in Ireland, 
knows but too well that with many great consolations to reward his 
exertions, and with a great amount of sympathy and kindness which 
he receives from the indulgence of his fellow-countrymen, he has on 
many occasions to feel that he is working rather for coming genera- 
tions than his own. In some respects the wideness of the field open 
to Catholic literature of the Nnglish language—if that field could 
but be reached—is a consolation under much discouragement. In 
the course of the next half century, which may perhaps witness at least 
the laying of the foundations of a Catholic literature for the English 
language, that language will be spoken by the peoples of vast and 
powerful empires in America, Australia, and. elsewhere, and it is. 
difficult to say what language will be comparable to it in its univer- 
sality of diffusion. There is every reason to hope that the proportion 
of Catholics to Protestants among those who speak it will be far 
greater than at present. Let us hope also that the Catholic element 


* La Seur Marie d’Agreda et Philippe IV, Roi d’ Espagne. Corre- 
spondance inédite traduite de ]’Espagnol d’aprés un manuscrit de la Biblio- 
théque Impériale. Par A, Germond Delavigne, Paris et Lyon, 1867. 
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in the English-speaking races may grow also in strength, in union, 
and in the possession of those educational and literary influences 
which are so important for carrying on the work of the Church upon 
society. Meanwhile, we hail with joy the indications of enterprise 
and literary activity which reach us from the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

A goodly specimen of both is now lying before us, in the shape 
of four very handsome and well-printed volumes, published by 
Mr. O’Shea of New York, and containing a very good translation of 
the Universal History of the Church, by the Abbé Darras.* We 
should exceed our present limits if we were to discuss at length the 
merits of this well-known history. It would perhaps have been 
difficult for the American editors to have selected a better work to 
supply the place which these volumes will fill. Archbishop Spalding 
of Baltimore has contributed an Introduction and some Notes; and 
the fourth volume is enriched by an extremely interesting sketch of 
the progress and present state of Catholicism in North America. 

We observe moreover that the Catholic Publication Society, 
which has been for some little time organised in North America, and 
which seems to be working with much spirit and energy, has been 
particularly recommended to the faithful in the Pastoral Letter of 
the late Plenary Council of Baltimore (October 1866). The sermons 
preached at the Council, and the documents issued by it, have been 
published in a single volume by Messrs. Kelly and Piet, of Baltimore.f 


5. The idea of popularising the Lives of the Saints, many of 
which are full of incidents quite as attractive as those which form 
the staple of novels and romances, as well as of holy examples and 
admirable instruction, is one which we might have been pretty 
sure would find favour with many in the times in which we live. 
Nothing, in fact, can be said against it, provided it is carried out 
with sufficient respect and sobriety. We cannot feel quite at our 
ease when the Saints are treated like the personages in a fiction. 
We have heard criticisms even on the slight liberties taken with 
8. Sebastian and 8. Agnes in the beautiful tale of Fabiola. Then 
again, in dealing with the Saints, we come across the most wonderful 
and the most delicate of the workings of grace, the most subtle 
touches, as it were, of the particular Providence which guides the 
thread of the history of individual souls. It is hardly fitting to take 
these threads into our own hands, as is the case in the composition 
of a fiction. Moreover, the saintly character is hard to catch, and 
it requires the heavenly art of a Fra Angelico to paint it. There 
are faces which derive almost all their charm from expression, and 


* A General History of the Catholic Church, from the commencement of 
the Christian era until‘the present time. By M. l’Abbé J. E. Darras. With 
an Introduction and Notes by the Most Rev. Archbishop Spalding. 4 vols. 
New York, 1866. ; 

t Sermons delivered during the Second Ple: Council of Baltimore 
(October 1866), and Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy of the United States, 
together with the Papal Rescript and Letters of Convocation, a complete 
list of the Dignitaries and Officers of the Council, &c. Baltimore, 1866, 
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these usually baffle the ordinary artist and come out dull and lifeless 
even under the accurate but unintelligent treatment of the photo- 
grapher. So it is, in a far higher measure, with souls that have 
caught much of the light of the invisible world during their sojourn 
in this. These, and others, are the difficulties in the way of those 
who would make graphic and interesting stories gut of the lives of 
the Saints. They undertake a work which requires much caution 
and reserve: and they will succeed best when the historical materials 
are most abundant, the path of the narrative already clearly defined, 
and as little as possible left to the imagination of the writer, how- 
ever well assisted by erudition on all collateral points. 

The writer of the Life before us* is understood to have had 
considerable assistance from learned men in the composition of the 
several works of the like character to which this is a companion. 
M. Daurignac has already published popular biographies or histories 
of the chief Saints of the Society of Jesus, 8. Ignatius, 8. Francis 
Xavier, 8. Francis Borgia, 8. John Francis Regis, B. Peter Claver, 
and, we think, one or two more: as well as of 8. Francis of Assisi 
and §. Jane Frances de Chantal. Historical accuracy is usually 
faithfully preserved; the narrative being sometimes filled up with 
minor details, and dialogues every word of which is hardly meant to 
be taken as having been actually spoken. Speaking generally, the 
delicate task undertaken by M. Daurignac has been well performed : 
a severe scrutiny would perhaps detect a number of small inac- 
curacies here and there, for the critical spirit does not reign so 
universally and so paramountly in France as in Germany or Eng- 
land. We are glad to see that this—with, we think, some other 
volumes of M. Daurignac’s series—has been translated in America, 
and we hope that the success which has hitherto attended the writer 
may be equally well deserved in the case of any future productions 
of the same industrious pen. 


6. The word “ faith” has been so much misused by various schools 
among Christians that the idea attached to it is commonly very 
vague; and the great number of the contending sects which have 
successively issued from the Establishment in this country or sprung 
up around it, each claiming “faith,” or “the faith,” as the ground 
on which it stands, has, of course, contributed to increase the con- 
fusion. On the other hand, the notion of faith cannot really be 
difficult to the mind, and there is naturally no line of argument by 
which men are so logically and irresistibly drawn to the truth as that 
which makes the explanation of “ faith” its starting-point, and rea- 
sons from its ‘necessity. We believe that in many places, and espe- 
cially in our great towns, which always contain a certain number of 
intelligent, thoughtful, but half-educated, men, who have no definite 
ideas on religion to begin with, Catholic teachers find few things 
more useful and convincing than a simple exposition of the nature 
and grounds of Faith. It seems almost a truism to say this, and 


* Histoire de Saint Louis de Gonzague, Par J.M, 8. Daurignac. Le Puy 
et Paris, 1864. 
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yet controversy, which cannot be altogether avoided, is sometimes 
waged on less fundamental points, and therefore less successfully. 
Father Sweeney, of Bath, has just published a volume* which will 
be found very useful for those who may wish to master the outlines 
of the subject of which we speak. It contains eight Lectures on 
Faith, preached in the Pro-Cathedral at Clifton during the last 
Lent, at the desire and in the presence of the Bishop. Father 
Sweeney’s style is simple and popular, and his reasoning as intelli- 
gible as it is cogent. The course of sermons is a model of what 
such a course should be. Each discourse is closely linked with that 
which precedes it, and deals with a single portion of the argument, 
which grows irresistibly on the mind as it proceeds, and is sufficiently 
unfolded within the limits of the series. The titles of the Lectures 
indicate the progress of the demonstration. The nature and neces- 
sity of Faith are first shown: then the correlative necessity of 
an infallible Authority as the motive of Faith. This authority is 
then proved to reside in the Church, This Church is then shown to 
be but one, and to be necessarily Catholic: its unity must be real, 
visible, and perpetual. The seventh Lecture proves that the Church 
of Rome is the One Catholic Church, and the last lecture is devoted 
to the consideration of objections. 


7. Our limited space compels us from time to time to be far 
shorter than we could wish in our notice of a number of the new 
works which lie on our table. To some of those which we can now 
only acknowledge we hope to return in future numbers; others we 
omit, as being already in the hands of reviewers. We must men- 
tion in the first place M. de Montalembert’s two new volumes on 
Les Moines d’Occident. The part of this great work which these 
volumes conclude would be enough of itself to secure the fame of 
a new writer, and it has the most special intefest to ourselves in 
tracing with the hand of a master the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. If these volumes are received and studied in this country 
as they ought to be, they will do more to remove the Protestant 
prejudices of Englishmen than any work which has appeared for 
many years. Another very important French work has just received 
an additional volume, which, we believe, completes it. This is M. 
Rio’s exquisite book L’Art Chrétien. The fourth volume, now pub- 
lished, deals with the Venetian and Roman Schools. M. Ampére, 
the well-known author of L’ Histoire Romaine ad Rome, has published 
the two first volumes of a continuation, under the name of L’ Empire 
Romain a Rome. M. Amédée Thierry has been devoting himself to 
the times of St. Jerome. His work is called St. Jérome, la Société 
Chrétienne & Rome, et l’Emigration Romaine en Terre Sainte. By 
the side of this we may place the Abbé Lagrange’s Histoire de Ste. 
Paule, as covering in great measure the same ground. We hope to 
consider both these works in detail. A very different person from 
St. Jerome and St. Paula—Voltaire—has lately found new bio- 


* Lectures on the Nature, the Grounds, and the Home of Faith. By the 
Rev. J. B. Sweeney, O.S.B. London and Bristol, 1867. 
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graphers both in France and England, in the Abbé Maynard and 
Mr. Espinasse: but as yet these two works are incomplete. We 
may also mention the appearance of two volumes of Mélanges 
Littéraires, extraits des Peres Latins—a posthumous work of the 
Abbé Gorini—and of two new volumes of Messrs, Clarks’ Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library, containing translations of the Exhortatio 
ad Gentes, the Pedagogus, and the first Book ofthe Stromata of 
Clement of Alexandria, and of the works of Tatian and Theophilus of 
Antioch, with the Clementine Recognitions. We have also received 
a little volume of poems from the fertile and graceful pen of Mr. 
Kenelm Digby—A Day on the Muses’ Hill: a new edition of Mr. 
Malone’s excellent Church History of Ireland to the beginning of the 
Reformation: and a new edition of Dr. Maziere Brady’s work on 
The Irish Reformation and the alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops. 
This edition contains a Letter from Mr. Froude on the subject of the 
controversy. Dr. Brady has also issued a stringent criticism on the 
“ Facts concerning the Irish Church” published by the Church In- 
stitution, in seven Letters, with the title Facts or Fictions. We 
must also acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Orby Shipley’s Sermons 
on Sin, and two more of his Tracts for the Day: and of a well- 
written pamphlet, called Hints to Exeter Hall. 


8. Note to the Notice of the new ‘‘ Life of St. Aloysius.” 


In our last number (pp. 568-71), we put before our readers a short 
notice of a new Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, edited by Mr. Healy 
Thompson. The concluding paragraph of that notice reflected, among 
other things, upon a note at p. 277 of the work reviewed, in which 
‘an explanation is given by the writer of some words attributed by 
Father Cepari to Bellarmine, as having been addressed by him to 
St. Aloysius when the latter was near death. The editor of the 
Life, Mr. Healy Thompson, has drawn our attention to a complete 
misapprehension of the facts of the case on our own part, and he has 
also addressed a letter on the same subject to the Weekly Register of 
June 8. We will give the material part of Mr. Thompson’s com- 
plaint in his own words (to us). 

“The writer,” he says, “‘supposes that the author of the Life has put 
‘a forced construction upon a simple statement of Father Cepari with regard 
to some words of Bellarmine to the Saint on his death-bed, simply because 
of an @ priori notion that those words could not have been said by him for 
fear of raising in the Saint emotions of vain-glory.’ But the observation to 
which your critic objects did not originate with the author of the Life, but 
was made by Bellarmine himself. The Cardinal left some marginal remarks 
upon Cepari’s manuscript, in which, although he did not deny that he had 
told Aloysius that he believed he would go straight to Heaven, yet he said 
that he could not recall to mind having given Aloysius the reasons men- 
tioned by Cepari for the belief or opinion which he had expressed, as he felt 
that he should have been fearful of raising temptations to vain-glory in a 
dying person. It is Bellarmine, therefore, who is responsible for the senti- 
ment, whatever its worth, and not the author of the Life. The author has 
but suggested, as a mode of reconciling a seeming discrepancy, that Bellar- 
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mine may have alleged these reasons to Cepari, but had not adduced them 
at the time to the Saint himself. As the Jesuit Fathers who have brought 
out the new edition of Cepari’s work thought good to draw attention to this 
disclaimer on Bellarmine’s part, some allusion to it seemed proper if the cir- 
cumstance which gave occasion to it were introduced into the narrative.” 


Mr. Thompson’s letter to ourselyes only adds that he is not him- 
self the author of the work in question. 

The facts of the case are perfectly clear, and, so far, we have 
nothing to do but to acknowledge our mistake, and express sorrow 
for it. Mr. Thompson will forgive us for adding; that we hope the 
note—or the text to which it refers—will be altered in any new 
edition of the work. To assist our readers’ judgment, we extract 
the note as it stands. The text relates that Bellarmine told St. 
Aloysius that he thought some souls entered Heaven without so 
much as touching Purgatory, “and I believe, indeed, that you will 
be of the number, and go at once to Heaven: for our Lord God 
having through His mercy accorded you so many graces and super- 
natural gifts,” &c. To this sentence is appended the note. 


“ Itshould be observed that Cardinal Bellarmine could not recall to mind 
having given Aloysius these reasons for the opinion he expressed, as he 
would have been fearful of raising temptations to vain-glory in a dying 
person. He may, however, have alleged these reasons, as accounting for his 
own personal conviction, when relating the circumstance to P. Cepari after 
the saint’s death. This would reconcile a seeming discrepancy, for Cepari’s 
conscientious accuracy is unquestionable.” 

Our reasons for objecting to this note are manifold. In the 
first place, a reference ought to have been given to the note in 
Cepari. The new edition of his Life was before us as we wrote; 
but there was nothing in the pages of Mr. Thompson’s volume to 
make us refer to it. The writer of the new Life would do well, 
here, as in other places, to give references,—at least as to matters 
of importance. In a work so entirely based on a few well-known 
books, it might be needless to do this all through: but the case 
before us was surely one in which every thing depended, for the 
reader, on the knowledge that Bellarmine had taken the pains to leave 
a note of disclaimer in his own hand-writing. Again, neither in the 
note, nor in Mr. Thompson’s letter, is Bellarmine quoted quite accu- 
rately. Bellarmine says plainly, “ This reason” (for my opinion) 
“T did not give, as far as I remember, nor should I have given it, 
in order not to give him matter for temptation to vain-glory.” The 
writer and Mr. Thompson leave out the words we have italicised, 
and thus give the fear of raising a temptation as the reason for 
Bellarmine’s not remembering having used the words. This again, 
besides being inaccurate, surely makes it almost inevitable for the 
reader to think that the remark in the note about vain-glory is the - 
remark of the writer, not of Bellarmine. The words have some 
meaning in that case: strictly speaking, they have no very clear 
meaning in Bellarmine’s mouth. Of the two things which he men- 
tions—his lack of memory, and his reluctance to give occasion to 
temptation—he surely would hardly be likely to give the latter as 
the reason for the former. Again, the reader of Mr. Thompson’s 
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text has the whole “ incident”—inclading the “ reasons,”—given him 
word for word as it stands in Cepari, and he is told in the note that 
the “ seeming discrepancy” is to be reconciled by supposing that Bel- 
larmine did not give the reasons to St. Aloysius, but did give them 
afterwards to Cepari himself. This hypothesis may be true, but it 
does not “reconcile” the “discrepancy.” It only suggests a way of 
explaining Cepari’s mistake, if it was one. His “conscientious 
accuracy” is unquestionable, says the writer. Rather, his “ consci- 
entiousness” is unquestionable: but as to this matter, either he or 
Bellarmine must be inaccurate, and there is no possible way of recon- 
ciling the discrepancy, inasmuch as one of them asserts what the 
other denies. In a reprint of Cepari, it is natural to find the two 
statements side by side, and the question unsolved. In Mr. Thomp- 
son’s note, a kind of attempt is professedly made to solve the ques- 
tion: but the writer of a Life independent of Cepari ought simply to 
say which of the two statements he adopts, or at least to allow that 
they are, as they stand, contradictory. And, we may add, a reader 
of Mr. Thompson’s note may surely be excused, if he does not even 
suspect that the “ seeming discrepancy” which is so strangely “ re- 
conciled” consists of a direct statement of Cepari, contradicted by a 
direct statement of Bellarmine. 

Here, having acknowledged our mistake, and to some extent, as 
we think, justified it, we would gladly end the matter with a simple 
withdrawal of the criticism based upon it. If we must say more, 
it is only that we feel bound not to leave quite unnoticed the letter 
which Mr. Thompson has addressed on the subject to the Weekly 
Register. In that letter, which was afterwards inserted in the Tablet 
also, Mr. Thompson did not confine himself to the simple correction 
of the matter of fact. -He went on to remark that the critic in the 
Month “ proceeds to animadvert upon the words to which he objects, 
and which are the words of no less a theologian and master of the 
spiritual life than Cardinal Bellarmine, and employs them to illustrate 
his general proposition, that the absence of those essential qualifica- 
tions for the perfect accomplishment of that most difficult task, the 
biography of a saint like Aloysius,” which Cepari eminently possessed, 
“is sure to make itself occasionally manifest in the case of other 
writers.” In a subsequent sentence Mr. Thompson adds: “it is the 
venerable Cardinal Bellarmine himself, who, according to the critic, has 
proved himself to be devoid of these essential qualifications.” Now 
we must take the liberty of calling on Mr. Thompson for the proof of 
these statements. He states, that we have laid down a general pro- 
position—that there are certain writers who have not the qualifications 
possessed by Cepari—and this is true, but entirely foreign to the 
point between us. He further states, that we have used the words— 
attributed by us to his author, but in reality the words of Bellarmine— 
as an illustration of this general proposition; and this, we must take 
the liberty of saying, is not so. There is no connection whatever 
between the proposition and those words. Further, he says that we 
state (or imply) that a certain writer, by certain remarks, has proved 
himself to be devoid of the qualifications in question. This again is 
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not the case. We have said nothing of the sort. What we have said 
is simply this. We have defended Cepari against a supposed mistake, 
and we have said, in effect, ‘“‘Cepari was not so devoid of certain qua- 
lifications as to make the mistakes which inferior writers might have 
made.” But we have in no way specified who these writers are; 
nor have we in any way connected the evidence of their inferiority 
with the criticism on Cepari which is implied in Mr. Thompson’s note, 
as read by us. Indeed, if there had been any such connection as he has 
imagined, the inference would have been the other way. If to make 
such a mistake (as that supposed) would be a sign of inferiority, to 
point it out and find fault with it would not imply inferiority. This 
being the case, Mr. Thompson’s further statement, that Cardinal Bel- 
larmine, according to the critic, “has proved himself to be devoid of 
certain essential qualifications,” must also be said to be as utterly 
unfounded as that on which we have just been commenting. Mr. 
Thompson is quite welcome to make as much as he likes of our mis- 
take, as long as he keeps within the limits of fair inference. As it 
appears to us, and as we believe he will be ready to acknowledge, he 
has overreached himself, and, as it were, lost his balance, in this par- 
ticular thrust which he has made at his critic. There is simply no 
connection whatever between the remarks we have made upon the 
concealed Bellarmine, and the general and negative proposition about 
writers less qualified for their task than Cepari—except in the mind 
of Mr. Thompson. 
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IRISH HOMES AND IRISH HEARTS. 
Bry FANNY TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Eastern Hospitals,” &c., &c: 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The book is admirably written, and tells a story full of hope fora 
people who, with immense drawbacks, have been able in so short a time to 

roduce such lasting testimonies of the warmth of the Irish heart.”— 
The London Review. 

‘¢ Miss Taylor deserves our best thanks for the compilation of this work, 
which we are satisfied has been with hera labour of love, as indeed we may 
readily, inter from the fact that it is dedicated to those who, ‘ under strange 
skies and amid the still stranger scenes of Eastern Hospitals, first taught 
the authoress the worth of Irish character, the warmth of Irish hearts, 
and the depth of Irish faith.’ ”’—The Tablet. . 

“This is a charming book, and will be read with interest by every 
Catholic for the abundant and accurate information it contains on the 
religious and charitable institutions of Ireland. We read the little book 
at a sitting, and wished it had been longer.’’—The Freeman’s Journal. 

treasure of a work.’”’—Glasgow Free Press. 

“In these days of literary cynicism it is quite refreshing to mect with 
so much unaffected earnestness in print. The description of the various 
religious orders, and of the work that they are severally engaged in, is 
thoroughly interesting, and gives information that will be entirely new to 
thé majority of men, with regard to their rise and progress, their organi- 
zation, and their actual condition.””—The Imperial Review. 

*‘Somethng more will be required before universal content shall be the 
inheritance of the Celt. . . . . . Ireland wants men at both ends of 
the telegraph.” —The Athenewm. 

**No extract and no summary can do it justice—a remark, indeed, which 
applies to the whole book.’’—T'he Church Times. 

“A volume which will fill up a gap in the Catholic literature of our 
time.’”’—The Month. 

«The pictures of Irish Society by the gifted authoress of ‘Eastern 
Hospitals’ will be eagerly read.’’—Catholic Opinion. 

** A most excellent and seasonable little work, which no Catholic ought 
to be without.”’— Weekly Register. 

** No on who takes up the book will care to put it down without reading 
to the end’’—The Globe. 

*€ Any library having an ‘Irish shelf,’ and wanting Miss Taylor’s excel- 
lent work, cannot be called compiete.—T'he Northern Press. 

“Tt is a beautiful tribute to the Irish character, and written in a tho- 
roughly Catholic spirit.”,-—The Waterford Citizen. 

** Miss Taylor (of Crimean fame) in ‘Irish Homes and Irish Hearts,’ 
gives a history of lrish conventual establishments, in which she recog- 
nizes one of the greatest works of recent days.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A most pleasant and sensibly-written account of the religious houses 
of Ireland.””—Church News. 

‘* We heartily commend this book to both Irishmen and Englishmen.” 
—The Standard. 

«‘ Will be read with interest by all who desire to know something of the 
real condition and character of the Irish people.””—The Observer. 

** Gives a vivid picture of the efforts and sacrifices of the Irish.—The 
Chronicle. 

*‘ This is a very fascinating book.’’—Armagh Guardian. 


London; Longmans, Green, & Co.; Burns, Oates, & Co., &&. 
Sold by 
W. H. Smith & Son, Dublin, 
And all Booksellers, 
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Rimmel’s Thlang-Thlang, the Flower of Flowers ; adelicious Perfume, from 2s. 6d. 
i Rimmel’s Patent Dinner-table Fountain, to replace the Rose-water Salver, silver 
@ plated, with glass basin, 11. 10s. 
i The New Initial Fan, ornamented with a Floral Letter. White wood, 2s. 6d. ; 
i Enamelled, 5s., by post 1s. extra. 
Rimmel’s Glycerine Cold Cream, strongly recommended for Chapped Hands, 1s. 
; Rimmel’s Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Hair, 
1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Rimmel’s Rose-water Crackers, an everlasting amusement for Balls and Parties, 
2s. per dozen. 
Perfumed Illuminated Dinner Cards, 3s. per dozen, by post for 37 stamps. 
Rimmel’s Perfumed Almanac, richly illuminated, 6d., by post for 7 stamps. 
Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes, with 250 illustrations, 8vo, gilt edges, 5s., by post for 68 stamps. ‘An amusing, and 


not only an amusing but an instructive history of Perfumery.””—Times. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96 Strand; 128 Regent Street ; 24 Cornhill, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


CONTAIN NEITHER PHOSPHOR 


AND IGNITE ONLY ON THE PREPARED SURFACE OF 
THE BOX, THUS AFFORDING TO LIFE AND — 


aj TRADE MARK 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers, Chandlers, Stationers, everywhere. 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


-—RIMMEL’S ELEGANT NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. >» 
| | 
PATENT GO 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
| q 
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CHRISTENING-ROBES fox PRESENTS, 


2} GUINEAS. 


BABIES CLOAKS, «BABIES HOODS, 
1 GUINEA. \ ret GUINEA 


BABIES’ BERCEAU- NETTES, 2; GUINEAS. 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 aes: 
Christening-Caps, 1 Guinea; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 63. 


Lace Collars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery, 


RIDING 


RIBBED CLOTH, HATS 
53 G’s, 


NAPOLEON BLUE, 1} G's. 
7k @’s. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 


Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 
Linsey Habits for little girls, 2} G's. 
Every thing of the Superior Excellence for on the House has been 
Celebrated for Thirty 


W.G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W. 


CLOSE AT FOUR O'CLOCK ON SATURDAYS. 


LONDON: BOBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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